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we The fallness of ‘the debate and the length of 
the reports and other papers, at the Reading meet- 
ing of the State Teachers’ Association,—as given 
in this number,—exclude entirely all original com- 
munications, current events, book notices, selections, 
and the other matters that usually make up the 
variety of the Journal’s contents. Next month the 
ordinary routine will be resumed, with the advant- 
age of being able to pick and choose from the accu- 
mulated matter intended for two months. 

















PET Sn bod 
BETTER TIME. 

This number will, it is hoped, be in the hands of 
its readers about the Ist of September ; and here- 
after we hope to issue the Journal so as to reach its 
patrons within the first week of each month, at the 
latest. To effect this, our valued correspondents 
will do much by forwarding their contributions 
not later than the 20th of each month, and as much 
earlier as practicable. 

me —— 
PROFESSOR JAMES THOMPSON. 

We learn, by a circular just received, that this 
able and learned teacher, lately Principal of the 
North Western State Normal School at Edinboro’ 
in Erie county, has been called to the Principalship 
of “Potanp Union Seminary,” at Poland, in Ma- 
honing county, Ohio—not far from the western line 
of this State. He is to be assisted by a competent 
and strong corps of instructors, and the school and 
the locality are believed to be desirable and pleas- 
ant. The course of instruction will embrace the 
several Academical and Collegiate branches; and a 
Normal department is arranged expressly for per- 
sons desirous to prepare themselves for the profes- 
sion of teaching. 





THE READING MEETING. 

Contrary to the expectation of most who attended 
it, and no doubt to the fears of many who did not, 
the recent meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was quite successful and very interesting. In 
size, while it was not by any means large, it was not 
the smallest that has been held. In the quality of 
the proceedings it was above the average, as the 
reader will say when he reads the debates, reports, 
&c. In the favor with which it was locally received 
it was quite up to the average ;—the good people of 
Reading manifesting, by respectable audiences dur- 
ing the day and by larger ones in the evenings, the in- 
terest they take in the good cause of education.— 
Had the occurrence of the National Thanksgiving, 
on the day intended for the third of the session, not 
interfered, the Reading meeting would have run the 
usual length, and have had good material to the last. 
As it was, however, it seemed to be wiser to termi- 
nate it at the end of the secondday. Certainly this 
was better than either to only half respect the 
President’s Proclamation by doing a half day’s As- 
sociation work on Thursday, or to adjourn over en- ° 
tirely till Friday morning. 

The reader will perceive, that, as has been usual 
at all the meetings, the debates centred on one or 
two points,—these being such as were at the time 
of the greatest interest to the educationist. On the 
present occasion they were the topics of Text-books, 
and of Military Drill in the schools. Both were handled 
with considerable ability and excited much interest. 


The Text-book question—next, perhaps, to that 
of the professional improvement of the Teacher— 
is the one most attractive of the earnest considera- 
tion of the educationist. In the discussion at Read- 
ing, it was handled in a practical manner,—both with 
reference to the present condition of the Teachers, 
and to the ultimate wants of the schools. In the 
latter point of view the reader is referred, for some 
additional thoughts on the subject, to the November 
number, 1862, of this Journal, page 130, and to 
the January number, 1863, page 195. 
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. interest than that of the books Berks: John §. Ermentrout, Reading ‘‘ ‘ 1000 
agree’ ae - : r" J se 4 ” - Columbia: Chas.G. Barkley, Bloomsburg ‘* ‘‘ 600 
be used. As such it was zealously and ably discuss- Jefferson: S. W. Smith, Brookville “« «& 500 
ed; and the debate will no doubt be followed by oe: sees Seen, Lewistown “ ‘ = 

an ‘ ere G ; otter: R. T. Claflin, Coudersport - 5 
agitation elsewhere and remark in this Journal.— Wyoming: Wellington La Monte, Tunkhannock 500 
The latter we shall be glad to see. Before long we York: Samuel B. Heiges, York 1000 
hope to present our own views on the subject, and | SCHOOL WARRANTS TASUED IN AUGUST. 1863 

. . ’ le 
also on the related topic of the duty and prop iety Siinattes: ‘Déstelete. acini Minaeee 
of the Teacher abandoning his school and entering Adams, Butler, Wm. J. Peters, $140 00 
the ranks of the army. On both points, after close- | Alesheny, Poreths 7 ne HH Moreno a . 
ly watching the course of recent events, and after , “ Baldwin, ~ William Cowan, 911 20 
more hesitation than has usually been experienced, | - — — re a = 
‘ ‘ ane.) ranklin s el S. Neely, 
we have arrived at very definite conclusions. ‘The | “ Hampton, Harvey Pregnete, 73 20 
views of others on these points will also be cheer- | 5 1 a. s — rumiee, oe ro 
P 2° | Armstrong, s v . illi " 
fully laid before the reader, if entrusted to us. “- some ~— piece Park, 68 80 
The papers read before the Association are, with- | xg ewe ind. coat Craig, = o 
‘ . . . . - <ittanning bor., Ross Reynolds, 15 
out exception, able, instructive and interesting.— as Red Banke rw ws Shick, 110 80 
That on the Teaching of German children and the ern Sewickly New, George Rascher, 163 20 
. eae 4 J ; renera). | Bedford, Bedford, Job M. Shoemaker, 102 40 
rights and position of the German Language general | Berks, ye Jacob K. Rentechle:, 126 80 
ly, in this State, is able, well-timed, and should be ‘“ Earl, Daniel Mathias, 104 40 
. . ee ") . 
read. The paper on the study of History in the | ,,.. Sunnie — >< recta — = 
schools, is scholarly and broad minded; and that on 6 Hollidaysburg, John Creswell, 284 40 
Natural Science is philosophic yet practical, anti- | Bradford, — boro, = A. rm = a 
. . scarora enr on m : 
thetically pointed yet gravely truthful. Of the « _ tana. 
Poem, it may be safely said, that the diffieulty of | Bucks, — —e satel ra ae 4 > 
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treating poetically and pleasingly a subject so re- Butler, Butler, William Cratty, 114 80 
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On the whole, the success of the Reading meet- * tg a wing ee hes = 
ing, under the circumstances, is very encouraging « Shippen, Hi. J. Lewis, "63 20 
to the friends of education ; and it is another admo- | Centre, ee “ abe aga = = 
nition to us all, neither to remit any of the usual «“ Rush, vs Leonard q. Kessler. 81 60 
agencies of the cause, nor to doubt their success i am —— . = = 

‘ é orth, ohn G. Jones, 
when properly put into motion. Chester, Nantmeal W est,Samuel Shingle, 105 20 

Considering the peculiar difficulties of the occa- rnin “ eo ee 115 : 
sion, the Executive Committee succeeded beyond ex- a Sesto co F. Riley, = 
pectation in getting up the meeting and filling the ” Farmington, Peter Haskill, 120 40 

‘ “ ai > 
programme. The business was conducted with . — —. oa” = ro 
method, and the interest never permitted to flag for “ Monroe, William Irvin, 90 00 
want of something “to do next.” Friend Darling- % = ya eo mel ro = 
ton is a prompt systematic business man, his love for ‘ Red Bank, Conrad Keck ” 106 30 
@ joke to the contrary notwithstanding. = Rimersburg, John Snider, 42 40 
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perry htm) 24 — Crawford, Hartstown, B. Ewing, ‘ 31 - 

. " 4 - Woodcock, Thomas Taylor, 26 4 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT COMMISSIONED : Dauphin, Jackson, John Enders, 109 60 

Jas. WILLIAMSON, commissioned August 10th, 1863, to re Jefferson, Jonathan Enterline, 51 2) 
.be Superintendent of Mifflin county, for three years from Londonderry, Henry G. Heisey, 172 00 
the first Monday in June, 1863 ; “a Lower Swatara, Conrad Alleman 102 80 
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Springfield James H. Ogden 79 20 
SUPERINTENDENTS : “ Media, | D.R. Hawkins, 85 60 

Owing to the haste in which the list of the County Su- " Todmorden, Samuel Bancroft, 17 60 

perintendents, in the August No. of the Journal, was pre- | Elk, Benezet, Ralph Johnson, 30 80 





pared for the press, several errors occurred in the names. | Fulton, Licking Creek, Rowland Huston, 103 20 
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Treasurers. Amounts. | 


Jacob Buckley, 80 40 
Lewis A. Carpenter, 46 80 
J. J. Kirk, 152 80 
Solomon Burd, 32 40 
Reuben Hague, 229 
Jefferson Sangston, 175 
Joshua Meredith, 172 
Robert Hartman, 112 
J. C. Roberts, ss 
Jackson, William Grimes, 0 htmeee «itibettin 
rm $— ysburg. 
acon non Meeker W. Denny, ro Allegheny—Deer East, Deer West, Duquesne bor., Fay- 
Richhill Joseph Durbin, 209 ette South, Finley, Franklin, _Hampton, Jefferson, Law- 
Washington Thomas W. Taylor, 66 renceville bor., ‘ McClure, : McKeesport, Monongahela bor., 
Wavne , Simon Coen F 112 Peebles, Pitt, Pittsburg, Pittsburg West, Reserve, Sewickly 
Whitely Seach Hatfield, 93 60 | bor» Shaler, Sharpsburg, St. Clair Lower, Tarentum, 
Carbon, James Dunn, 188 ne. Darli b : 
Clay Adam Heiter, 80 eaver—Harlington bor., Harmony, New Sewickley. 
Dublin John Minnich, 84 Bedford—Londonderry, Southampton. 
Huntingdon bo., William Boat, 180 Berks—Caernarvon, District, Heidelburg North. 
West, "John Henderson, 164 Bradford—Albany, Athens bor., Sheshequin, Standing- 
Armagh boro., William Tomb, 20 ~~ a hres Sel 
Blairsville, William Ranson, 96 Bach hi eg twp., Solebury. 
Canoe, A. D. Tigar, 120 Ca frie ‘Wi farmony, Worth. 
Clarksburg, Robert C. Bills, 11 Cont mt fs eo eage . 
Georgeville, I., William Nickle, 18 C GAL Shineet i er. 
Greene, William Dunwoody 125 ain Vi vn ois 
Mahoning N., Archibald Crofford, 101 Clintos ia Bald E big 3 
Mahoning E., William Work, Sen., 102 Ch ATT he x, 7 er. + casi ' 
Mechanicsburg, John Brink, 18 Pee: on—Wranklin (Ind.), Highland, Licking, Limestone, 
Montgomery, Henry Spiker, 123 7 ; 
nate. ©@ P. Reed, 140 Ganchels Galil. 
Pine James Stewart, 171 ‘rawford—Evansburg, Hayfield. : 
Shelocta, David Heffelfinger, 14 , soe Tt eee Shippensburg borough, Shippens- 
: : urg twp. 
Washington go Dauphin—Harrisburg, Wisconisco. 
Knox "Isaac H. Davidson Delaware—Bingham, Chester bor., Darby Upper, Haver- 
Sn ro R. W. Moorehead ’ ford, Radnor, Ridley, Springfield, Thornbury, Todmorden. 
Coiambia Columbia bor., Elk—Fox, Highland, Kane, Ridgeway, Spring Creek. 
Donegal West, Christian 8. Rutt Erie—Albion bor., Edinboro’, Fairview, Girard bor., 
Slippery Rock, Jos. H. Frew, Harbor Creek, Le-Boouff, Wattsburg. 
Washington, Alexander Peter, Fayette—Union South, Wharton. 
Kingston A. J. Pringle Greene—Monongahela, Richhill. 
Brownsville M. W. Henason Indiana— Armstrong, Cherry Tree bor. 
French Creek, Martin Seeman, ” Lancaster—Cocalico West, Sadsbury. 
Greene " Josiah Bean, — spy ene” hwy a je. “ee niin 
’ ’ uzerne—liyde Park, Lackawanna, Madison, Pittston, 

ae oo emia Johnston, he Plymouth, Ransom, Scranton, W. Haven, Wilkesbarre bor. 

necator 4 0 | Lycoming—Montoursville, Muncy bor., Nippenose, Piatt, 


Districts. 


Dublin, 
Brush Creek, 
Bethel, 
Brownsville, 
George, 
German, 
Luzerne, 
Springfield, 
Greene, 


Counties. UNREPORTED DISTRICTS. 


Below will be found the list of the Districts whose annual 
reports had not been received at the department at this date 
(Aug. 18). Inasmuch as the State appropriation is now to 
be divided according tothe number of scholars attending 
school, the delinquent districts must lose their share of the 


| money, unless their reports be in before the apportionment 


Greene is made : 
“ 
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McKean, 
Mifflin, 
Montgomery, 
Monroe, 


Mill Creek, 
Bradford, 
Bratton, 
Conshohocken, 
Price, 


Washington Bierce, 94 


Philo Ackley, 


Andrew K. Gunter, 


James Tracy, 
Henry Sebring, 


112 80 | 
67 60 | 


141 60 
20 00 | 


Watson. 
Mc Kean—Bradford, Hamilton, Liberty, Whitmore. 


Mifftin—Bratton, Lewistown, Newton Hamilton, Union, 
Wayne. 


J. Stockton, 102 00 | Monroe—Tobyhanna. 


: Mercer—Mereer bor. 
Henry D. Smith 32 00 : . 
William Messinger, 102 00 | ontgomery—Springfield. 


Aone Northampton—Williams. 
Christian Rathvon, 72 00 
Jacob Stickler, , 49 20 Northumberland—Gearhart. 


; Perry—Buffalo twp., Landisburg, Miller. 
dig Ir a 60 Pike—Lebman, Milford. 
8. H. Metite 26 Potter—Allegheny, Jackson. 
Le Roy Cri ttenden, 27 Snyder—Selinsgrove. 2. 
Jemnen then ’ 15 Somerset—Conemaugh, Somerset twp., Elklick. 
Julius Neefe 44 ye pena tt Susquehanna Depot, Thompson. 
sae ; ulievan—Shrewsbury. 
oe ——™ = ms Tioga— Bloss, Brookfield, Delmar, Knoxville, Lawrence- 
E. B “Se pre maa 128 00 | Yillebor., Liberty, Mansfield bor., Rutland, Shippen, Tioga, 


Sete: tae »*7nion—Unton (Ind.). 

J wv. Ho a’ 30 80 | Veango—Allegheny, Cranberry, Sandy Creek, Fetter- 
H.G. Blanding, 138 go | ™% (Ind.), Harmony. 

Willis T 8; 76 40 Washington—Cross Roads (Ind.), Washington. 
Aieamtie Wanaats 151.20 Wayne—Mt. Pleasant (Ind.), Salem, Waymart. 

John Shrives ’ 67 60 Wyoming—Braintrim, Falls, Lemon, Tunkhannock bor., 
Sylvester Avrell, ‘43 60 Tankbsancek twp., Washington. 


C. B. Wert, 10 40 
Frederick Hubbard, 117 20 
M. Jehu Jackman, 61 20 
Daniel Eller, 190 40 
Eliphalet Laughlin, 19 60 
Edward Bunnel, 40 80 
Benjamin Sickler, 20 40 
Henry Love, 77 20 
Samuel Harding, 94 00 


Perry, Jackson, 

a Miller, 
‘“ Rye, 
“ Wheatfield, 
Dingman, 
Clara, 
Hector, 
Pike, 
Stewardson, 
Summit, 
Sweden, 
Sylvania, 
Wharton, 
Bufler, 
Tremont, 
Somerset, Greenville, 
Sullivan, Fox, 
Susquehanna, Harford, 

Harmony, 
Cranberry, 
Tionesta, 
Limestone, 
w Pine Valley, 

ayne, Dyberry, 

Washington, Allen, 

‘ Bethlehem, 


Westmoreland, Union, 
Wyoming, Braintrim, 
od Exeter, 
Mehoopany, 
“Nicholson, 


Pike, 
Potter, 
“ce 


Schuylkill, 
“cc 


Venango, 


Warren, 
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TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND DIRECTORS, 
* The following is the Post office law now in operation.— 
‘‘If any matter on which by law the postage is required to 
be prepaid at the mailing office, shall reach its destination 
without such prepayment, double the prepaid rates shall be 
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charged and collected on delivery.”’ ‘‘ If the postage is 
partly prepaid, the unpaid postage will charged at double 
rates.”’ 

The operation of this law renders it important that all 
postage on letters and documents sent to this office be pre- 
paid. Superintendents should keep an account of the post- 
age paid on official matter sent to the department, and at 
the end of the school year forward it to this office and the 
amount will be refunded. 

Directors and others, writing to County Superintendents, 
are reminded that by the instructions under that part of the 
school law relative to County Superintendents, it is made 
their duty to inclose a P. O. Stamp to pay return postage, 
when writing on official business and when the letter re- 
quires an answer. Seo. No. 488, School Digest, page 83. 


Superintendents have no appropriation out of which they 
may pay postage and it many times becomes no small item 


of expense. 


——- +e 
VISITATION BY COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Most of the Superintendents will, in a few days, engage 
in visiting schools, and it may not be amiss to give some 
general instructions relative to their duties in that respect. 

Each must have a plan of his own, if he can reasonably 
expect to succeed. It is his duty to get all the information 
possible from the experience of others, yet he must work 
according to a method of his own. Neither will it be ad- 
visable for him to adopt the same plan for all schools, for 
what might awaken an interest in one neighborhood and 
benefit teachers and pupils in the school, might, in anoth- 
er school, have the contrary effect. The Superintendent 
should, therefore, suit his operations in the school to the 
materials with which he has to deal. 

There are several objects to be had steadily in view by 
the Superintendent while engaged in the schools, with the 
people, the teachers, the directors, and the proprietors ; 
for all are to be operated upon favorably by his visits, if 
possible. 

One object of these visits, is to collect statistical inform- 
ation to be used in making his annual report. This should 
be done in a way to interfere as little as possible with the 
operations of the school. Information upon the following 
subjects should be collected and entered in the note books: 


1. The location and convenience of the house and the out 
buildings, the convenience of obtaining water, and the size 
of the lot upon which the house stands. 


2. The furniture and apparatus belonging to the house, 
and the manner in which it is taken care of by teachers and 
pupils. 

3. The condition of the school, as to order; the studious- 
ness and advancement of the pupils; the moral training— 
whether or not the Bible is read. 

4. The general management of the teacher, the amount 
of his experience in teaching, his birth place and the 
amount of his professional reading. 

5. Ascertain whether district institutes are in operation, 
and whether regularly attended by each teacher, and if not, 
the‘feason for non-attendance. 

6. To ascertain, so far as practicable, the prevailing pub- 
lio sentiment in relation to the school system, and its work- 
ings in the neighborhood. Another object is the stirring 
up of the people in the several neighborhoods and townships, 








| by inviting them to visit the schools with the Superinten- 
dent, and frequently when he is not with them; by talking 
| with them upon the subject of education at their own homes, 
and by public lectures. If the Superintendent say to the 
people by his acts, his energy, his zeal, that he is engaged, 
and feels the importance of his work, they will also be en- 
gaged and become co-laborers with him. Directors should 
always be invited,—urged, if need be, to go withthe Super- 
intendent to their respective schools. 

Still another object is the improvement of the schools. 
The visiting officer should note, carefully, the arrangement, 
classification, order, discipline, mode of instruction, the 
method of conducting recitations—and in fact everything 
about the school and the teacher in the school. It is not 
the business of the Superintendent to take the school out 
of the teacher’s hands, to show how well he can teach, but 
to see how the teacher conducts the school. When it is 
deemed necessary to give advice, or to censure even some 
things that have been noticed, it should never be done in 
the presence of the pupils. It should be the object of the 
Superintendent to sustain the teacher in all he does, while 
his pupils are before him ; but when they are alone, the Su- 
perintendent should kindly point out defects, faithfully ad- 
vise and with frankness tell the teacher wherein he fails and 
and tell him how to do better. He should, so far as possible, 
gain the confidence and esteem of the scholars. In many 
schools the pupils have an idea that the ‘Superintendent 
comes among them to frighten them, to see and hear their 
mistakes. This impression, (so far as possible) he should 
labor toremove. Let him always commend where in justice 
he can and point out wherein they could do better; 
but in such a way that they will not receive it as a reproof 
but as kind advice rather. 

Before leaving he should occupy a short time in talking 
to, and with the children. Let him labor to acquire, (if he 
have it not) the faculty of talking to young children so as 
to interest while he instructs them. While this is strongly 
urged upon Superintendents, it is also insisted that the 
whole time or a large part of it should not be spent in lec- 
turing to the scholars. The time to be spentin each school 
must depend upon so many circumstances that no definite 
rule can be adopted. 

In some counties there are between three and four hun- 
dred schools, with an average term of six months; in oth- 
ers from seventy to one hundred and twenty schools, 
with an average of eight or nine months. The Superin- 
tendent should if possible visit the schools of their re- 
spective counties at least twice each term; but in several 
counties this cannot be done; and when there are two terms 
of three months each in the year, the officer cannot reach 
every school even once during the summer and winter 
terms. Neither is it necessary that the length of time 
spent at each school be the same. In some schools there is 
less to be said than in others. As a general rule, Superin- 
tendents, except in counties in which there are but very few 
schools, as in Cameron, Forest, Elk and a few others, are 





schools are open in their respective counties, so dividing 
the time, that the greatest amount of gooc shall be ac- 
complished during the time to be spent. 

Whether or not it is advisable to notify teachers and pa- 
rents beforehand, whether the school and teacher should be 
fixed up for the occasion, or be found in its every day order 
and conducting its every day business, are questions that 








expected to spend all the time in visitation when the . 
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each officer must decide for himself. In some localities one! In the absence of the President, Az 


plan would result in the greatest good, and in others the 
opposite plan would be the better. A Superintendent, be- 
ing upon the ground and knowing all the circumstances, 
must necessarily know better than any one else can know. 
Each is expected to be faithful and spend all the ‘time 
needed to do the greatest good to the schools. Each will 
be expected, also, to report promptly on the first week of 
each month, tv this department, his official labors for the 
month just closed. 


oo 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


11. Question: Is the occupation tax to be assessed on 
every male taxable, whether farmer or not ? 
AnswER: Itis. The questioner is referred to the July 


No. of the School Journal for 1863. He will there find the 
whole matter of the assessment of School tax investigated 
and explained. 

12. Question: Can County Superintendents compel 
teachers holding professional certificates to be re-examin- 
| Pa They cannot. The professional certificate is 
& permanent one, and if each or any Superintendent has 
the authority to require a re-examination of those holding 
them, they are no better than the provisional certificates. 
Superintendents should be careful in granting such docu- 
ments. Itshould never be done unless the officer has had an 
opportunity to know from personal observation that the ap- 
plicant is in every way deserving, as to literary and scien- 
tific acquirements, skill and experience in teaching, and 
moral character. 

The professional certificates can be annulled either by the 
person granting them or by any other Superintendent who 
may hold the office in thé county for the time being ; but 
that annulment must be either for incompetency, cruelty, 
negligence or immorality, and can only be done in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the law. 

13. Question: Can directors require teachers holding 
professional certificates to be re-examined before they give 


them schools ? 
Answer: They can, by refusing to employ them unless 


they are re-examined, but in no other way. The refusal 
of the teacher to be examined does not invalidate his certifi- 
cate; but if he consent to be examined and takes his 
place in the class with the other teachers, he thereby, by 
his own act, annuls his certificate previously received, of 
whatever grade it may be. After the examination the Su- 
perintendent may give him either a professional or provi- 
sional certificate as he may deserve. If the teacher refuse 
to accept the one offered, he cannot legally be employed, in 
any of the Common Schools of the county. 

14. Question: Has the school board a right to tax col- 
ored freemen the one dollar minimum tax if their names are 


not on the ‘‘ last adjusted valuation ?’’ 
Answer: The same law applies to negroes and mulat- 


toes, as to taxation for school purposes, as is applicable to 
whites. See School Digest, page 42, No. 230, also page 
38, Sec. 72, and page 39, No. 216. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tenth Annual Meeting. 


The Association convened, in pursuance of a call 
by the Executive Committee, in Aulenbach’s Hall 
in the city of Reading, on Tuesday, August 4, 1863, 
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zariah Smith, 
| Esq., the association was called to order by the first 
Vice President, Samuel D. Ingram, Esq., of Dau- 
phin county. 

The session was opened with prayer, by the Rev. 
Mr. Rightmyer, of Reading. ‘ 

Mr. Darlington, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, called attention to the resolution adopted at 
the last meeting, appropriating the funds of the As- 
| sociation to the purchase of a cannon, to be pre- 
| sented to the Government of the United States, and 
iI. S. Geist, of Lancaster, S. S. Jack, of Westmore- 
j landand J. N. Welliver, of Clinton, were appointed 
| a committee on the subject 


| J. S. Ermentrout, of Berks and H. A. Karhart, 
| of Dauphin, were appointed a committee to audit 
the account of the Treasurer. 

S. S. Jack, of Westmoreland, Charles Schaffer, 
of Berks, Mess Bishop, of Dauphin and Miss Dar- 
lington, of Chester, were appointed a committee to 
enroll the names of the members. 


It was then, Resolved, That when the Associa- 
tion adjourns, it adjourn to meet at 24 o'clock, 
p- m. 

The minutes of the Lewisburg meeting were then 


read for information. 

The Chairman of the Kixecutive Committee then 
announced the arrangements with railroad compan- 
ies for the issue of excursion tickets to the members. 


Mr. Ermentrout stated, that arrangements had 
been made with hotels for the accommodation of 
members, at reduced rates ; but that in consequence 
of the disappointment caused by the postponement 
of the meeting called last year, it had not been 
thought proper to resort to the hospitalities of the 
citizens, which had then been freely tendered. 

Mr. Bates, of Harrisburg, offered the following : 

Whereas: The President of the United States 
has appointed, by proclamation, Thursday, August 
6th, asa day of Thanksgiving and Praise to Al- 
mighty God for the recent brilliant successes of our 
armies ; therefore 


Resolved, That a final adjournment of this Asso- 
ciation take place on Wednesday evening, Aug. 5th. 


Resolved, That the election of officers be held on 
Wednesday, at 8} o’clock, a. m.; and that the Ex- 
ecutive ‘Committee be authorized to arrange the 
programme of exercises in conformity with these 
resolutions, 


After remarks by Messrs. Cruckshank, Bates, 
Darlington and Coburn, the further consideration 
of the resolutions was postponed till the afternoon. 

Adjourned till 24 o’clock, p. m. 

Turspay AFTERNOON. 

Vice President Ingram in the chair :— 

The first business, according to programme, was 
to have been the official address of the President, 
A, Smith ; but that officer being absent (having left 
the State,) Mr. Ingram announced the fact. He 
then continued, by saying, that thus called on to pre- 
side over the deliberations of the Association, he 
would perform that duty to the best of his ability. 
Should errors be committed, they should be those of 
the judgment only. 

Our last meeting (in 1861) was at Lewisburg, and 
owing to the then recent outbreaking of the rebel- 
lion, there had been some hesitation to call it. But 
it was held and was a full and profitable assemblage. 
The annual meeting, for 1862, was to have been in 








at 104 o'clock, a. m. 


this city ; and he was informed that ample arrange- 
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ments for its accommodation had been made by the 
citizens of Reading. It was due to them and to the 
County Superintendent of Berks to express regret 
at the postponement that had taken place and for 
the disappointment consequent thereon. In his 
opinion it was always better to hold our regular 
meetings, no matter what the apparent obstacles 
may be. When we do so, we generally succeed and 
have reason to rejoice that we adhered to our organ- 
ization. Six weeks ago, it was not at all certain we 
should meet here and now ;—Harrisburg, Reading, 
Lancaster, and Philadelphia were then threatened 
by the Rebels; but thanks to the brave soldiers of 
the Union, the danger was escaped and the invading 
enemy hurled back across the Potomac. 

He was rejoiced now to see, thus early in the ses- 
sion, so large a number of members present from so 
many of the counties. Yet many will never again 
assemble with us; not a few having laid down their 
lives in the service of the country, and several having 
been disabled by honorable wounds. Our old and 
respected associate G. F. McFarland, of Juniata, 
had recently lost both legs in the battle of Gettys- 
burg. For all such services it was right that the 
Association should express its gratitude, and for all 
such sufferings, its sympathy. Sad indeed had been 
the effect of this war upon the 


generally. But better times were ahead. More than 
that “gleam” of success, spoken of by foreign jour- 


nals, had shown upon our arms; and we now have | 


full reason to trust that these successes will continue 
and increase, till the cause of the war shall be 
removed and our glorious Union fully restored. 

In that event, we, as teachers, will have a still 
higher duty to perform. Our efforts in the great 
cause so materially committed to us, must be not 
only renewed, but doubled. From the Professor to 
the humblest teacher, each must endeavor, by the 


improvement of our schools, to extend and elevate | 


the educational influence of our noble State. This 
will be due, especially, to the erring southern States, 
in order to dispel that darkness out of which has 
mainly originated the existing wicked and causcless 
rebellion. 
spiring motive for the discharge of all our duties, 


manfully and like conscientious members of the pro- | 


fession. 
The resolutions providing for final adjournment 


on the evening of the 6th, were ,then considered ; | 


and after remarks, by Messrs. Darlington, Cruck- 
shank, Woodruff’, Stroup and Roberts in opposition, 
and Messrs. Wyers, and Bates in favor,—the reso- 
lutions were nagatived by a tie vote :—the oppo- 


nents mainly taking the ground that it was not good | 


policy either to postpone any of the meetings of the 
Association when once called, or to curtail the 
time announced for each in the call. Such changes 
had a damaging effect on the cause, by the disap- 
pointments they created. 
Mr. Roberts, of Phila., then offered the following : 
Resolved, That the religious exercises of Thurs- 
day morning be extended to embrace readings of the 
holy scriptures; and that an address, suitable to 
the occasion of a National Thanksgiving, be de- 
livered by the Rev. 
After remarks by several members, the resolution 
was negatived. 
The Rev. J. S. Ermentrout, of Berks read the re- 
ort on the question: “How to teach the English 
anguage to German children?” (See page 80 ;) at 





the conclusion of which, on motion of Mr. Row the 
report was received. 





operations of this As- | 
sociation, and upon the cause of public education | 


Herein we have an additional and an in- | 


| On motion a recess of ten minutes was then taken, 
for the enrolment of new members and for relaxation. 

The question: “ What are the prominent objects 
of Text-books, and to what extent should they be 
used ?” being then called up for discussion,— 

Mr. Cruikshank, of Montgomery, said ; The prom- 
| inent objects are to furnish the text, and to give pro- 
| per definztions of the subject embraced in the book. 
| He regarded these as the most important points of 
| a text-book. Another object is, that the pupil may 
| have some subject of thought to refer to, when not 
| in contact with the teacher. In addition to this, all 

pupils need some guide, independently of the 
| teacher. Next to the indispensable definitions of 
| the science or the points of the science studied, pro- 
| per rules for its use and application become neces- 
‘sary. These also formed prominent objects of a 
| good text book. Another important point in sucha 
| book, is the orderly setting forth of those points,— 


| proper order. 


As to the use of text-books,—he thought that a 


He is to give much and perhaps the most interest- 
| ing part of the instruction, outside of the book. 

| Mr. Wyers, of West Chester, said: The objects 
| of a good text-book had just been well stated. The 
| extent of the use of it is also a most important 
point. The teacher who confines his instructions to 
| the text-book will never make broad-minded schol- 
‘ars. To do this he himself must be master of the 
subject. In fact, he should be able to teach it with- 
out the book, except to indicate the subject and 
give the lesson. In hearing the lesson, many say he 
should not use the book at all. But he must use it 
to a proper extent ;—what that extent shall be, each 
will necessarily have to judge for himself. In arith- 
metic, of course the questions in the assigned por- 
tion of the book must be recited and the book used 
to that extent; but if the teacher cannot give other 
questions involving or illustrating the same princi- 
| ple, out of the book, he will not impart much 
useful knowledge of the science. Many suppose 
| those to be good arithmeticians who can do readily 
| all the questions in the book; yet, not unfrequently, 
| they cannot solve a simple question in life’s every 
day barter. These are no practical arithmeticians. 
| They have not acquired a useful science. So of the 


| other branches. 
| Some branches should be taught orally first,—as 
| Primary Grammar, Primary Geography, &c. 
He would like to hear the ladies on this subject 
_ and on the others that are to come before the Asso- 
| ciation. ‘Their knowledge and experience would be 
profitable, and their participation in the proceed- 
| Ings would be pleasing and interesting to all. 
Mr. Nicks, of Berks, said: Teachers are as 
little acquainted with this as any school question.— 
It needs to be discussed. If we wish to have an 
idea of a house, it may be represented 7 lines on 
| paper; and the more accurate and full those lines, 
| the better will be the conveyed idea ;—so of a text- 
book ; that which gives the most accurate and full- 
| est idea of the thing or science to be studied, is 
| nearest the object. The book is also to arouse the 
attention of the mind to the subject, and enable it 
| profitably to receive the instruction of the teacher. 
| But the teachet who can add nothing to the book, 
| falls; there is death in such a recitation. But if 
| the teacher is duly qualified, the text-book enables 
' the learner to catch his instructions and retain them 
by referring to the part of the lesson to which his ad- 
ditional information related. The remarks about 
definitions were sound,—no mind can retain them 
from only one hearing. The text-book is also to be 


good teacher is not to be slavishly confined to them. « 
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referred to-in after life, to freshen or retrieve the 
knowledge acquired at school. He thought the usual 
questions in the margin or at the foot of the pages, 
worse than useless, if slavishly followed by the 
teacher. 

Mr. Woodruff’, of Chester. Our friend Mr. Roberts, 
who has prepared a good text-book, can best tell 
how it shall be used; unless, indeed, the ladies will 
comply with the request that has been made. Many 
branches must be taught orally. Spelling, in the be- 
ginning, is one of these—till the learner gets the idea 
of what it is. A teacher whose school he had visit- 
ed, gave out some peculiar words of difficult Or- 
thography, and the class spelled them all; yet the 
same class failed in several of the more common 
words. This was his mode; but it did not make 
good spellers. He liked the use of an ordinary 
spelling book, with the common words of every day 
use in the proper place and with sufficient space and 
time given to them. The spelling book, in the hands 
of a “live” teacher, was a good awakener of mind ; 
it was second to Mental Arithmetic—the great 
sharpener. Reading cannot be taught orally. A 
book must be used; and those that give the great- 
est variety of pieces illustrative of principles—pre- 
senting also good thoughts in pure language—are 
the best. 
mentary principles of elocution in the front of the 
book. 

You may make any point of school learning quite 
clear by oral instruction, to the learner; but he 
must also have the text-book to fall back on, in order 
to enable him to recover the ideas you have given 
him, and which he could not retain at the time. The 
text-book classifies and sums up knowledge. If any 
branch can be taught without a book, it is Gram- 
mar. Knowledge gained only by lectures does not 
remain long or make its full impression. With all 
lectures—which are but oral instruction—text-books 
ought to be used. 

Mr. Wickersham, of Lancaster, said he used to 
have some notions on Education; but his life, for 
the past six weeks, had been so different from his 
ordinary pursuits, that perhaps he had forgotten 
what he previously knew; but he would venture 
some remarks. The objects of a text-book are two: 

1. To furnish matter for pupils to study. It was 
impossible for the teacher to furnish this matter for 
each pupil out of his own resources, as our schools 
are now organized,—with, say 50 pupils to each 
teacher. It saves time, therefore. ven in the case 
of Grammar, which might be taught without a book, 
this was indispensable. Hence it is wise, to have 
the greater portion of the matter to be studied, in 
the beok ; and especially is it so, in those for the 
lower grade of schools, in which the book must 
often supply the deficiences of the teacher. In the 
higher schools, in which from his age and greater 
maturity of mind, the student can greatly help him- 
self by study, the text-book may and should be full. 
It might be different in the German Universities,— 
where it was the business of the lecturer to impart 
those higher elements and discoveries of the science, 
beyond the usual reach of the student, or the con- 
tents of the ordinary works on the science taught. 

2. To systematise the work. He had never known 
a teacher who taught wholly by the oral method, 
who instructed or managed his school systematical- 
ly ; yet system is the great point in teaching. Teach- 
ing is like taking acity: ‘The mind like the fort 
must be approached regularly and methodically.— 
One point must be attacked and carried and then 
another ; and so on till the place falls. So Vicks- 
burg was taken; and so Charleston—that nest of 


Teachers do not dwell enough on the ele- | 








traitors—will be taken. This system in teaching 
can only be secured and kept up by the use of pro- 
per text-books, 

There is too much matter, as a general thing, in 
our text-books; but perhaps this is yet necessary, 
in consequence of the deficiencies of many of the 
teachers who use them. If teachers were all pro- 
perly qualified, it would be different. In that case, 
the text-book should only be an “exhaustive out- 
line,”—a “thin book ;” the filling up to be done by 
the teacher. Text-books are now too large. The 
seek to save the teacher all trouble—even that o 
hunting up new facts for illustration,—the most in- 
teresting duty of the profession and the most useful 
to the learner. 

Mr. Roberts, of Philadelphia, having been called 
on, felt bound to say something. He had been a 
teacher a great many years, and had met with some 
extraordinary statements in text-books, especially 
in school histories. In one that had been used in 
the public schools of Philadelphia, it was stated, 
that the battle of Brandywine was fought in Dela 
ware! He also gaveseveral other strange and ridi- 
culous mis-statements of this class of school books. 
Probably there were tco many text-books; but the 
true question is: How many of them are really good 
books? Oral teaching and the text-book should go 
hand inhand. He cordially agreed in the conclu- 
sion, that entire oral teaching will be without that 
system so essential to success. 


Mr. Cruikshank. Text-books must be such as 
will suit the schools as they now are, when we have 
so many ill-qualified teachers. Therefore it is, that 
more of illustration and detail is now indispensable. 
There must be at least one full illustration of each 
priociple. Therefore, thicker books are now requir- 
ed. Thin books may be expedient hereafter. As 
to histories in general, it was astonishing how little 
reliance could be placed in their details of such 
events as battles. Lately, on the battle field of 
Gettysburg, a Lieutenant stated to him three things 
as facts, which he had ascertained from other relia- 
ble sources, to have no foundation in truth. Since 
it was difficult to ascertain the truth respecting an 
event so recent, it would be much more difficult to 
obtain exact facts and minute details regardin 
transactions more remote; while, therefore, he ha 
as full faith as others in the great events of history, 
he always felt it to be unsafe to credit in all things, 
those that went into very minute detail. As to the 
conclusions to be drawn from the leading facts and’ 
the value of them to the student, he had no hesita- 
tion or doubt. 


Mr. Wyers did not think we could adjourn to- 
morrow, unless we adhered more closely to our sub- 
ject. The misfortune is that many men who write 
text-books have never been, as teachers, in a school. 
It is they who slip in, as a foot note to the adver- 
tisement,—“ a key, for the teacher only.” The true 
teacher will make little use of the text-book in the 
school; but he will never enter the class-room with- 
out having first thoroughly studied the subject of 
the lesson. Such a teacher will always have the 
sympathy and the attention of his pupils. The one 
who does not do this, cannot succeed to the full ex- 
tent of his office. The teacher must have other 
sources of information beside the text-book. 

Prof. Hillman, of Dickinson College, endorsed 
the sentiments as to preparation by the teacher. It 
looks badly for Teacher or Professor to stop a class, 
till he finds his place in the book. He often had 
studied the lesson harder than any student in his 
class,—using also many other books for that pur- 
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pose. The good text-book should have three points: | 


1. To supply matter; 2. To make the selection; 3. 
To systematize the matter of study for recitation. 


r. Taylor, of Wilmington, Del., would like to | 
hear teachers tell what they do, in the use of the | 
text-book. The teacher is to assist the student to | 
do what he cannot do by hinself; but no more.— | 
The text-book tests what he can do for himself, be- | 
That is one of its great uses.— | 
At this point | 


fore he asks aid. 
Thus it makes a man of the student. 
and not before, the agency of the teacher rightly 
comes in. The only question, at a recitation thus 
prepared for, is: “ Well, tell us what you know about 
this matter?” No foot-note questions,—crutches 
for a well man to enervate him. 
and practicalize this information, let the teacher be 
prepared’ with proper additional knowledge from 
every quarter, from other books, from objects, from 
observation. This cannot be done, if the text-book 
exhaust the subject. 

On motion of Mr. Darlington, the discussion was 
postponed for the present. 

Adjourned till 8 o’clock, p. m. 

Turespay Evenina. 

Association met according to adjournment. 

Vice President /ngram introduced : 

Mr. J. Lawrence Getz, of Reading, who in the 
name of the citizens of Reading and of its Board of 
Controllers of its public schools, cordially welcom- 
ed the Association to the city ;—a pleasanter duty 
than to say farewell;—and especially pleasant to 
one in the stormy region of politics, and whose 
“ voice was still for war.” 

The mission of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was that of peace. He hoped the old adage, 
slightly changed, enter arma selent Doctores, might 
not apply to them; but that, throughout all diffi- 
culties and disturbances, the teacher might still ply 
his noble calling and perform his great duty to the 
fature. 

Except this cordial welcome, the hospitalities of 
the place had not been offered more pressingly 
and extensively, for the reason that only a few days 
ago the common enemy were in our borders and 
rapidly approaching. But thanks to the brave army 
of the Potomac and the gallant Meade, Pennsylva- 
nians have yet their homes to enjoy, and the arts of 
peace to pursue. Still, even now, there are soldiers 
all around us. This state of affairs was offered as 
some excuse for not pressing upon the Association 
those hospitalities which his fellow citizens would 
otherwise be pleased to extend. 

The Association meets for the interest of educa- 
tion, and especially of common school education. 
Its labor was a labor of love. No one had become 
rich by the profession of teaching. Its rewards are 
of a higher kind than that of pecuniary gain. If 
the teacher cause one single individual to be an 
honest, intelligent citizen, a good wife or husband, 
a dutiful son or daughter,—this consciousness will 
be a richer and more lasting reward than gold. 

The Association now, for the first time, meets in 
the capital of the good old county of Berks,—a name 
synonymous, in the minds of many, with the word, 
ignorance. There was no greater mistake than 
this. If the people of Berks had lost some por- 
tion of the literary acquirements and tastes of their 
ancestors,—and none of the first settlers of the 
Staté possessed more—they still retained other 
sterling merits. Honesty, thrift, reliability were 
still found amongst them. On these could he erect- 
ed a superstructure, honorable to their teachers 
and invaluable to themselves and the State. 


To add, to improve | 


He would close with one remark: The Bible is 
| a generally recognized text-book in the schools. If, 
| by this use of it, the teachers of the State could do 
anything to spread its doctrines of peace, and give 
them precedence over the sword, the meeting of 
the Association in this place would not be in vain. 
Prof. Hillman, of Dickinson College, then read 
the address on “ Natural Science.” (See page 84.) 
On motion of Mr. Darlington, the address was 
accepted. 
| Mr. Coburn, State Superintendent, requested the 
| County Superintendents present to meet him in the 
| hall of the Association, to-morrow morning at 74 
, o'clock. 
Adjourned till 85 A. M. to-morrow. 
Wepnespay Mornina. 


Association met according to adjournment, Vice 
President Grezst in the chair. 

Prayer by the Rev. Mr. Meredith. 

Minutes of yesterday read and approved. 

On motion of Mr. Wyers, the following committee 
was appointed to select the place for the next 
meeting of the Association, viz: Messrs. Wyers, 
Row, Raub, Hertzler and Shelley, with instruction 
to report at the opening of this afternoon’s session. 

On motion of Mr. Darlington, the following com- 
mittee was appointed to report the names of mem- 
bers to constitute the Executive Committee for the 
next year, viz: Messrs. Darlington, Houck, Cruck- 
shank, Miss Marshall and Miss Shaw. 

The subject of “ Military drill in the schools,” was 
then taken up for discussion ;—each speaker being, 
on motion of Ilr. Woodruff, limited to ten 
minutes. 

Mr. Wyers said the proposition was stated in a 
very general and indefinite form, in the programme, 
(“Should a military spirit be encouraged among 
the pupils in our schools.”) He would like to have 
those who selected it, state it more definitely. 

Mr. Darlington said that in our schools little or 
no attention had formerly been paid to drilling or 
regulated physical exercise. Lately military drill 
had been introduced into many. The question, now, 
is, whether the desire for a military life, thus 
aroused, is desirable? For himself he thought such 
a spirit should not be encouraged. 

Mr. Wyers. “Should military drill be introduced 
into our schools?” This was the question then, 
and as such he would attempt to discuss it. 

Mr. Darlington agreed to this statement of it. 
He saw no necessity for teaching the young idea 
“how to shoot” unless you wish it to shoot. 

Mr. Wyers, in the advance of an opening by his 
friend Cruikshank, who kindly and in good time 
usually commenced the discussions, (and it was an 
act of kindness to the Association to do so,) thought 
that military drill should be introduced into our 
schools—common and other;—and he hoped the 
question would be discussed on its merits, and not 
by appeals to present popular feeling. 


We are a peaceful people, all our relations are 
based on peace—in the Church and in the State,— 
except the regular quadrennial excitements in the 
latter. Yet though essentially and according to 
our true and best interests a peaceful people, we 
are in the midst of such a war, for cause and ex- 
tent, as the world has not seen. If the Northern 
States, at the outbreak of this war, had been in pos- 
session of the proper military skill and military 
drill, we would not have hada Bull Run, if we 
should have had the war at all. In that case the 


South would probably not have embarked in this 





war. 
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“Tn time of peace, prepare for war,”—is a good 
adage yet; though it was better last century, and 
still better further back. Long intervals of peace 
occur in the world’s history. Such was the case 
for many years after the close of the wars of the 
French Revolution. We then seemed to be ap- 
proaching the Millennium. This was first dis- 
turbed, to any great extent, by the Crimean War, 
followed by the war in Italy. Here, in the United 
States, we still felt secure. We read of campaigns, 
but felt none of their evils. But we have been 
awakened from this dream of perpetual peace. War 





is upon us—at our very doors; and now we see the | 


policy of the old adage. 

His idea was, that a certain portion of the day 
should be devoted to drilling the boys in the mo- 
tiens and manual of the soldier. ‘This will, it is 
true, impose new duties on the teacher; for he 
must necessarily be the captain. There must also 
be a stock of old arms for this drill. In this way a 
certain degree of knowledge can be introduced, that 
will do no harm but good in the present, by improv- 
ing the bearing of our sons, and may be invaluable 
hereafter, in time of need. 

Mr. Cruikshank was glad to have escaped his 
usual task of opening the debate, and no doubt the 
Association felt as he did on this point. The argu- 
ment just made was good, on its own side; yet, 
though our present national condition attracts at- 
tention to military affairs, we are not to assume 
that it is to continue for ever. He was in favor of 
suppressing the rebellion by force of arms; but not 
of cultivating the military spirit in our youth. That 


spirit is now a good thing and is doing good; but | 


at the close of the war, it may be difficult to con- 
trol it, or employ it usefully. 


The general object of the advocates of this drill 
seems to be to prepare us to defend ourselves, as 
soldiers. He did not think our teachers competent 
to impart the drill required for this purpose. If 
they attempt it, it will not be properly done. Many 
of them, also, are females and cannot do it at all. 
Some are conscientiously opposed to the practice 
altogether. He was not opposed to proper military 
schools, but he was to making the drill general in all 
the schools. If attempted, it would take the atten- 
tion of the pupils from other and more useful studies. 


Mr. Raub, of Schuylkill, said the question, like 
all others, had its strong and its weak points. If 
this spirit is to be encouraged, the drills should be 
introduced. They are good, not only as a discipline 
of the body, but to some extent of the mind. The 

hysical exercise is of great value. Notwithstand- 

ing these points in their favor, he thought military 
exercises ought not to be introduced into the 
schools. He had tried the experiment, without 
enough success to cause its continuance, in his 
school. It took the attention of the pupils from 
their other studies, and rendered them impatient 
before the hour for drill, and indisposed them to 
study for some time afterwards. 


In the common schools nothing special is to be 
taught; all are to be engaged in all the ordinary 
branches. But if military drill be introduced, not 
one part of it but all must be attended to. In- 
fantry, cavalry and artillery drill, should be im- 

arted, and each with all the appliances of muskets, 

orses, cannon, &c. This would demand a similar 
extent of knowledge in the teacher. If not, which 
part are you to prefer and which to neglect ? 

_As to such knowledge preventing the Bull Run 
disaster, he could not so regard it. For if that de- 
gree of knowledge had previously prevailed here, 





| 











it would in all probability have prevailed in all the 
States, and thus things would have been equalized. 
He did not think the disaster at Bull Run was ow- 
mg te any defect of drill in the ranks. 

he objection, that the female teachers could not 
impart this drill, seemed to him insuperable. If 
made general, we must, for this reason, have spe- 
cial drill masters to go round all the schools in the 
district ;—an expense and an arrangement not to be 
thought of. 

Mr. Storm, of Monroe, said the military spirit 
would be necessarily created by military drill in the 
schools. He was opposed to the object sought to 
be cffected by this addition to the duties of the 
school; not that he believed that the universal 
reign of peace had arrived, or was near. This 
spirit is inimical to civilization and Christianity, 
and contrary to the best interests of the race. No 
one can show that the predominance of this spirit 
has been beneficial to any nation. “National safety 
does not depend on this general drill; for of all the 
arts, the art military is the soonest acquired, if the 
nation really need its offices. He was not at all 
opposed to proper military schools. Neither was 
he opposed to this drill, because it imposes more 
labor on the teacher; but he disliked it on higher 
grounds. Heretofore we had prided ourselves on 
our peaceful character and condition, and had long 
and successfully followed the ways of peace; yet 
the breaking out of the war made us 2 nation of 
soldiers at once. This spirit seems to be innate 
with us, and requires no stimulants. It shows it- 
self when needed. 


Mr. Nicks said that as far as the question had 
been discussed, the term military spirit was allowed 
to mean a spirit of war. No one desired this to 
prevail in our schools. A love for the use of warlike 
weapons would hardly be advocated by any, either 
in the school or amongst the people. Read the 
history of the nations infected with that love ;— 
luxury, oppression and devastation. 

The school room is not the place for military 
drill, even were it desirable. The mere sight of the 
soldier, of his trappings and movements, is calcu- 
lated of itself to excite this love, and it needs not to 
be implanted in the schools. The defence of the 


| State can be, as experience has shown, provided for 


without this diversion of the schools from their le- 
gitimate purpose, and without exposing our youth 
to this temptation. Let us cherish the principles 
of right, justice and patriotism in our children ; and 
from these will spring that spirit of national defence 
on which we may always safely rely. 


Mr. Richard Darlington, of Chester, did not say 
it was a crime to encourage this spirit ; but thought 
it was a mistake. He did not see how military evo- 
lutions could be taught without imparting a love 
for war. If the Spartan doctrine,—that sons are 
born for the country and not for their parents,—be 
true, then this spirit and those who advocate it are 
right. But he did not hold to that doctrine in its 
broad extent. If we wish to continue to live under 
a republican Government, we must resist this spirit. 
He did not covet the European system of military 
training for our youth,—a training intended to 
make them obedient monarchists. Rome had this 
spirit and it produced its results. She soon fell into 
monarchy and thence to the most arbitrary mili- 
tary dictation in all the affairs of government. 
France, with her high military spirit, had tried to 
live under a republican government, but soon 
failed. If we have systematized and general mili- 
tary instruction, we shall soon have a standing 
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army of 200,000. To this state we are brought by | much as was then supposed. It does seem that the 


a war of less than three years. This state of things, | military spirit is innate in us. 


if generally encouraged can only lead to despotism. 

his spirit is inconsistent with all the other teach- 
ings of the books and the schools. A boy drills one 
hour, and the next reads in his book that war is the 
greatest of all evils ;—what conclusion is he to 
adopt ? 

He did not assert that there should be no mili- 
tary schools, but he was opposed to the general in- 
troduction of the military drill into all the schools. 
No State could get the advantage of the others in 
this way, as had been remarked. If adopted by one, 
it would be by all, and thus would neutralize itself. 


Mr. Wyers. Declamation and personal allusions 
form no argument. (The last speaker had stated 
that Mr. Wyers, was of European birth.) The mili- 
tary spirit was said to be inconsistent with republi- 
can government. Had the gentleman forgotten by 


what means our Republic had been established ?— | 


by a baptism of blood and a martyrdom of fire— 
fighting against Tories (Copperheads) and England’s 
overgrown power. What is that logic that allies a 
man’s thoughts with the place of his birth? Though 
willing to prepare for war, he felt himself as anx- 
ious for honorable peace, as any man in the meet- 
ing; but the means that produce a result, are ne- 
cessary to maintain it. 

Are not the oppressed of Europe on our side in 
the question now agitating the nation, and the des- 
pots against us? Even when we shall have put 
down this rebellion, how shail we keep French 
bayonets out of our affairs? Is it by preaching 
peace, peace? As long as there shall be elements 
of disturbance and interference, there must be op- 
position to meet them. Where shall we implant 
vest this spirit of opposition ? In the school. Fight- 


ing with scythes and crowbars is possible, but it is | 


not to be relied on. We want the youth—not as in 
Europe, taken from home—but drilled at home in 
the home school; and even if with this, we give the 
canes of peace, we shall have the antidote with the 
evil. 

Another member says this spirit is inconsistent 
with civilization and Christianity; yet at the same 
time he admits it to be innate. This seems to dis- 
pose of that point. 

Horses, cannon, &c. are said to be necessary to 
enable this drill to be effectually given ; yet its ad- 
vocates only contend for the manual of arms, and 
not for a general or thorough course of tactics. 

Most of the appeals indulged in do not touch the 
question before the Association. The evils of war, 


the sad experiences of the French nation and the | 
inevitable Rome, had been introduced ; but they | 


did not refate to the question. That question only 
involved such exercises as give a proper posture of 


the body, embracing the mere elements of the drill | 
of the soldier, as calculated to impart not only | 


grace and ease of motion, but to lay the foundation 


of correct military drill, should it ever become ne- | 


cessary. 


As to the ladies—whose relation to this question | 
had been alluded to,—they seem not unfrequently 
to admire the appearance of the men of war; and | 


he thought, if they took sides on this question, they 
would be for the soldiers. 


_Mr. Coburn, State Superintendent, hoped the 
débate would be confined to the merits of the ques- 
tion ; though he was not opposed to an occasional 
pleasant illustration. T'wo years ago, every one 
would have said, “ we wanted military drill.” Now, 
it does appear to many that we do not require it as 


He had even seen 
, some little girls in Harrisburg drilling, with their 
| captain and lieutenants. There is enough of this 
| spirit abroad. History shows that warlike nations 
| get into wars continually. Their rulers find this 
| work for them. If we become a military State, 
| with a large standing army, we shall have our wars 
also. Why did wars rage in past times? Was it 
that the arts of peace prevailed? ‘Why should 
Cesar not have passed the Rubicon? Because the 
Romans justly dreaded armies near the city,— 
knowing their effect. This national rule was broken, 
and afterwards, the armies elected the Emperors, 
and the war spirit ruled. So in Athens and Sparta, 
| and their downfall soon followed. 
One reason why we separated from the Mother 
| Country was that we desired to be separated frém 
| a warlike nation, and be at peace by ourselves. 
| That we had to fight for our independence is not a 
very strong argument in favor of the cultivation of 
| a military spirit. 
| If this State introduces military instruction into 
| her schools, and New York, for instance, does not, 
| can we have a good neighborhood? This part of 
' the instruction of our youth should be provided for, 
| as far as it is proper and necessary, by the National 
Government. 
Teachers are to instil principles of peace, and 
prepare the youth of the land for those peaceful 
| pursuits which are evidently designed to be the 
| main purpose of their lives. 
| Judge Pringle Jones, of Reading, said, he had 
| been two years a student in a prominent military 
| school, and very few of his fellow-students had car- 
| ried away any liking for military life. He believed 
that a military spirit should not be encouraged; 
yet a military education may be given without pro- 
| ducing that effect. This was a prominent idea in 
| the instruction of the school he alluded to; and the 
| result was that out of 800 young men there edu- 
| cated, only about 30 had permanently entered the 
military service of the country. The rest devoted 
|! themselves to the various pursuits of life. 
| His observation had led to the conclusion that while 
| the drill and routine of a military school do not ne- 
cessarily beget a love for war, they are desirable in 
| other respects. They do not send the student in 
| the evening to the tavern or other scene of dissipa- 
‘tion, to spend his leisure time, but to bed, suffi- 
| ciently tired to sleep, and thus find him ready and 
‘clear for the studies and duties of the next day. 
| Neither do they leave any time for light reading or 
those other objectionable practices in the student’s 
room, which prevail in so many colleges. 

On one occasion the whole school to which he al- 
luded, with its instructors, visited Yale College, of 
which institution it was the guest. The physical 
difference between the students of the two institu- 
tions was obvious ata glance. Erect forms, and 
full health marked the members of his school; while 
those of the college from the same ranks in life ap- 
peared sallow, stooped and care-worn. 


A military school is, to a great extent, self-gov- 
erning. Scarcely any violations of duty requiring 
| the application of discipline by the instructors, oc- 
‘curred. Those which did take place were promptly 
and justly dealt with, but mostly by the act and 
| with the assent of the students themselves ;—thus 
| impressing the habit of self-government and of tak- 
| ing the responsibility on all proper occasions. It 
| is not always “conscience that makes cowards of us 
all.” Fear of the loss of popularity is as often the 
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cause. The kind of training of the youth of the 
land that shall correct this evil tendency, is what 
we greatly need. 

He could not agree that there is any peculiar 
military spirit in the French nation. Her exhibi- 
tion of warlike tendencies was probably owing to 
her position and interests in reference to other mar- 
tial and rival nations. She has only the same in- 
ducements to war that they have in proportion to 
their respective positions, power and forms of gov- 
ernment ; and which we shall have, if we become a 
divided people by failing to put down this accursed 
rebellion. 


He was of opinion that a certain degree of mili- 
tary education might be safely introduced into all 
our higher schools. Probably it should not into the 
lower. Unfortunately for us, we have permitted all 
our private military schools to run down. The South 
had carefully pursued a different policy. Hence it 
began to war with a superior body of officers, train- 
ed in this way. We have now near 25,000 officers— 
an army in itself. But how many are properly train- 
ed? How many know how to take care of them- 
selves and their men, inthe camp and on the march? 
How many have even learned to obey? If we had 
different education in the schools, we should have a 
different class of officers and consequently a differ- 
ent army. In many companies and even regiments 
there are privates in the ranks, 100 fold more capa- 
ble of commanding than their officers. Let us then 
do something to improve our army,—since an army 
we must, in the course of events, occasionally have ; 
and if this can be done in the schools, let it be at- 
tended to there, to a proper extent. 


All experience shows that military instruction is 
better given in youth than at mature age; particu- 
larly as then the proper counteracting influences 
against an undue or unsafe military spirit can also be 
added, and any evil tendency thus restrained. This 
addition to the duties of the school will also render 
the performance of the teacher's duties less difficult, 
by giving him the disciplinary agency of military 
drill and regularity. It will also prove beneficial 
and elevating to the pupil,—physically, intellectual- 





ly and morally. Even the use of a neat, cheap uni- 
form would have a good effect,—destroying distinc- | 
tions, imparting habits of personal neatness and im- 

proving the bearing and manners. 

Mr. Darlington moved the postponement of the | 
discussion for the present. Agreed to. 

Mr. Darlington stated, that owing to the absence of 
two lecturers who had been expected, the business 
of the Association could be completed this evening, 
if that course appeared desirable. 

A recess of ten minutes was then taken to enroll 
members, &c. 

Mr. Wyers, of West Chester, then read the re- 
pew “On the study of History in the Common 

chools,” (See page 88 ;)—preceding it with the re- 
mark, that owing to the brevity of the notice this 
year, he had omitted a part of the subject assigned 
by the committee—that of “Geography,” and con- 
fined the report wholly te History. At the conclu- 
sion of the report 

Mr. Ermentrout moved that the report be accept- | 
ed, provided the offensive political allusions be left | 
out. : 


This led to a somewhat excited debate in which | 
Messrs. Wyers, Ermentrout, Cruikshank, Darling- | 
ton, and Nicks took part. But the general conclu- | 
sion appearing to be,—that in accepting a report the | 
Association does not adopt its sentiments or opin- | 
ions ; and the author having disavowed the intention ' 





to include any political party in the terms used; and 
the chair, moreover, having decided that discussion 
of the merits of a report on a mere motion to re- 
ceive, was out of order,— 

Mr. Darlington moved to amend the pending mo- 
tion by striking therefrom the words “ provided the 
offensive political allusions be left out.” 

This amendment having been agreed to, Mr. Er- 
mentrout’s motion as amended was then adopted. 

Mr. Darlington moved that the convention ad- 
journ finally this evening. 

After remarks against the motion by Messrs. 
Roberts and Raub, and a motion by the latter to 
powrene the further consideration of the question 
till this afternoon—which was lost,—the motion was 
agreed to. 

The association then adjourned till 2 o’clock, p. m. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


nen met. Vice President Jngram in the 
chair. 

A communication from the President of the State 
Teachers’ Association of New York was read, an- 
nouncing the appointment by that body of six dele- 
gates to attend this meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Association. None of the delegates appeared. 

Mr. Darlington then read the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for the years 1862 and 1863.— 
(See page 80.) 

On motion of Mr. Roberts the report was accepted. 

Mr. Wyers, from the committee on the subject, 
reported AtToona, in Blair county, as the next place 
of meeting ; and the report was accepted and Altoona 
agreed upon as the place for the next annual meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Darlington, from the proper committee, re- 
ported the following members to constitute the Ex- 
ECUTIVE Committee for the ensuing year, viz: S. 8S. 
Jack, Westmoreland; W. W. Woodruff, Chester ; 
J. K. Harizler, Mifflin; Reuben F. Hoffer, Carbon; 
and A. N, Raub, Schuylkill. 

Mr. Wyers moved the acceptance of the report, 
which was agreed to; and the persons named 
therein, were then unanimously elected as the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

The committee in reference to the purchase of the 
Teacher’s cannon being then called on,— 

Mr. Burrowes made the following statement : 

The reading of the minutes of the Lewisburg 
meeting, in August, 1861, had put the members pre- 
sent in possession of the origin of this matter.— : 
His relation to it, was, not to receive or be the 
keeper of the money intended for the purpose, but 
merely “to be the authorized agent, by whom the 
purchase and presentation should be made.” (See 
School Journal, volume X, page 86.) 

In discharge of this duty, he wrote early in Sep- 
tember, 1861, to the proprietors of the Pheenixville 
works on the subject,—having understood that a 
proper gun could be there procured. The following 
reply was received : 

Pua@nix Iron Works, Sept. 12, 1861. 
Tho. H. Burrowes, Esq., State Sup. Com. Schools. 

Dear S1r:—Yours im relation to a Cannon for the 
Teachers’ Association, was received during my absence.— 
In reply to your inquiry I will say, that we will furnish 
you with one of the guns we are now making for the Gov- 


| ernment, or rather one of the same sort furnished and rifled, 


ready to mount on the carriage, at $330, which is the price 
the Government pay each for 300 of them, and is consider- 
ably less than we sell them for to any other persons. 

We.could not furnish you with one in probably less than 
six weeks from this time, as all we finish earlier than that, 
must go to the Government direct, as they are much in 
want of ordnance. 
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city of Philadelphia bought their gun carriages at that price. 


Supposing the carriage to cost $300, then the gun mount- 


ed, ready for service, would cost as follows: 


$330.00 
300.00 


GOR, ccviccecccssce den vededs Dandeaeees 
Gan Carriage, ......cccccces cccccccees 


Very respectfully 
"Joun GrirFrin, Gen. Supt. 
No further steps were then taken, for the reason 
that the amount applicable was not known. 


At the State Educational Convention, convened | 
at Harrisburg, November 26, 1861, inquiry being | 


then made, the statement now made was given.— 
(See School Journal, volume X, page 211.) But the 
Treasurer of the collecting committee (Mr. J. R. 


Sypher) not being present, and several gentlemen in | 


attendance having money for the gun in their hands, 


which they were desirous of paying over, Mr. B. had re- | 


ceived it to the amount of $88.32. Thus accidental- 
ly he became the recipient of a portion of the fund. 
Subsequently, and up to January, 1862, he also re- 
ceived $29.50 from other persons; making in all to 
that time $117.82. 

About the same time he received information from 
persons in various parts of the State that they held 
money for the same purpose, and desiried to know 
what to do with it. The uniform answer was, to 
retain it till sent for. 

Thus the matter remained till March, 1862; when 
the amount available having been approximately as- 
certained, and the approaching adjournment of the 


Legislature seeming to promise leisure from official | 
duties to conclude the affair and make the pur- | 


chase, he,—from about the middle of that month till 
the Ist of the following May,—collected the most of the 
outstanding contributions,—amounting to the addi- 
tional sum of $255 ;—making in all, received by him, 
$372.82. 

But the general amendments to the school law, 
before the Legislature of 1862, did not finally pass 
till the Lith of April in that year; and the labor of 
digesting the old and the new law in the form now 


before the public, with other official duties incident | 


to that portion of the year, rendered it impossible 
to take time for this or any other purpose, for near- 
ly three months after the adjournment. 

By that time the usual annual meeting of the 
State Association was so near, that he concluded to 
take no further steps till he could obtain the further 
Instructions of that body at the meeting expected to 
be held in Reading in August, 1862. But suddenly, 
and near the close of the second State Educational 
Convention, convened at Harrisburg on the 6th of 
August, 1862, it was determined to postpone the 
annual meeting of the State Association. This frus- 
trated the design to take the instructions of the As- 
sociation ; but a brief statement of the facts now de- 
tailed was made to the Uonvention. (See School 
Journal, volume XI, page 74.) 

Thus left to his own guidance in the affair, after 
mature deliberation he concluded to place the gun, 


with the consent of the proper national authorities | 
(which he had no doubt of obtaining) in the cus- | 
tody of the officers and men of the Ist Pennsylva- 


nia Artillery, whose desire to receive it had some- 
time previously been made known to him by the fol- 
lowing letter : 


? Bunker Hitt, Va., March 8th, 1862. 
State Sup’t Public Schools. 


Sir :—I have been informed that a subscription is out 
among the Teachers of Pennsylvania for the purchase of a 
cannon, to be presented to the Government. The captain 
of this company, (E. W. Mathews) the Lieutenants, and 
nearly all the non-commissioned officers are old teachers, 





A carriage can be procured at $300, I think; at least the | and respectfully petition, that the said gun when equipped 


be placed in our company organization. In consideration 
| of our services the Government has presented us six new 
| pieces called ‘‘the 3 inch wrought iron rifled regulation 
| gun.’’ The reading public are aware of the services of this 
' battery on the Upper Potomac. For the service of the gun, 
| you can enlist one sergeant, two corporals and fourteen 
men. At the conclusion of this war the gun can be given 
| back to the proper authorities. We are nowten miles from 
| Winchester, in Banks’ Division, Williams’ Brigade. 
Yours Respectfully, 
| C. B. Brockway, 
Lieut. Battery F., 1st Pa. Art’y. 
Captain Matthews had been a prominent teacher 
in the State. He was probably known to several 
members of the Association now present as the 
| Principal of the Union school of Hyde Park, which 
was opened for school purposes with some cere- 
|monies during the meeting of the Association in 


| August, 1858. Heis now a brave, distinguished and 
| patriotic soldier; having entered the ranks as a 
| private early in 1861, and since risen by merit to 
| the rank of major of artillery. 
' In the early part of September, he (Mr. B.) 
| visited the army in Virginia, for the purpose, 
| ernest other things, of seeing Major (then Cap- 
tain) Matthews, to make a final arrangement. He 
succeeded in meeting him; and the following letter 
' will best detail what then and subsequently took 
| place, and the causes of the delay that has since 
| occurred :— 





JuLy 27th, 1863. 
| Hon. Thos. H. Burrowes. 


| Sim:—TI have the honor to append a brief statement of 
| what has transpired between us respecting a piece of artil- 
| lery to be purchased by you in behalf of the teachers of 
| Pennsylvania : 
| In the early part of September, 1862, soon after the 2nd 
| battle of Bull Run, you visited me at my camp at Hall’s 
| Hill, Va., and proposed to place in my care a gun, to be 
contributed by the teachers of Pennsylvania. As I was 
| then expecting that a change would be made in the guns of 
| my battery, whereby I should be furnished with the Parrott, 
| instead of the 3 inch gun,—I requested you to defer all ac- 
| tion, till I should obtain the necessary authority for mak- 
ing the exchange, after which I was to inform you with 
what gun we were to be armed, and you were to purchase 
one of the same pattern, and forward it to me. 

The Maryland campaign immediately followed, by which 
my attention was wholly occupied until after the battle of 
Antietam, when I left the field, sick. I was then placed on 
recruiting service in Philadelphia, and not relieved to go to 
the field, until the latter part of the winter. 

In the month of March, 1863,*as I was about returning, 
again, to the field, I renewed my request for you to defer 
any action in this case, and for the same reason as before. 

Preparations for the battle of Chancellorsville, followed by 
the battle itself, prevented the completion of my plans be- 
fore my health failed again, since which time I have not 
returned to the field. Yourepeatedly expressed your readi- 
ness, and at one time—in March, 1863, I think—your anzi- 
ety to proceed with this work, and that you were only wait- 
ing on the completion of my preparations. 

Hoping that you will suffer no ill-results from complying 
with my request for delay, I have the honor to remain 

Your obedient servant, 
E. W. MarHeEWs, 
Maj. 1st. Pa. Artillery, Phila., 
and Supt. Rectg. Service, Invalid Corps for Phila. 

This letter was only very recently obtained,—Ma- 
jor Matthews having been lost sight of from early 
in March, 1863 till the day of its date; though in 
the mean time every effort was made by letter and 
personal inquiry to discover his whereabouts. But 
until Major Matthews could be seen and a full un- 
| derstandiug had with him, it was not thought right 
|to depart from the agreement entered into with 
| him. 

While in this state of unpleasant uncertainty, 
‘certain anonymous attacks were made in reference 
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to the trust which had been thus confided without 
having been either desired or sought. It never had 
been the speaker’s habit to notice such attacks, 
nor could he volunteer the explanation now given, 
to the general public, which had no control over 
the matter. Unfortunate and unforeseen delay had 
occurred. The responsibility of this he resolved 
to bear, yet a while longer; accordingly the deter- 
mination was taken not to take one further step in 
the affair till he should have the opportunity of 
making a full and free explanation to this Associa- 
tion itself, which would thus with the other pro- 
ceedings go before the contributors to the fand in 
every part of the State. 

He then read the following detailed statement of 
the money received; in which, to remove even the 
suspicion of making profit out of the transaction, he 
had charged himself with interest : 

Receipts at Educational Convention at Harrisburg : 
1861. 

Nov. 26. From D. Heckendorn—paid to him 














By S. 8S. Overholt of Bucks,........... $30.50 
¢ A. Buaith, Of MAMA, 0.66600 cccienecs 12,00 
‘¢ §. D. Ingram, of Dauphin,........... 15,57 
58.07 
‘© 26. From C. 8. Detrick, of Monroe,......... 6.25 
‘¢ Jacob Ulp, of North’d, ..........6 5.00 
‘© 29. From D. Heckendorn—paid to him 
By 8S. Alleman, Snyder co., $1 : 
By C. 8. Detrick, Monroeco.,1§....... 2.00 
« «From H. C. Johns, Tioga,.............. 5.00 
se 86 ‘A. N. Bullard, Susq. co.,.......... 5.00 
#8 ‘© )—. Heckendorn. Paid to him 
By Montour co.,...... $5.00 
‘“« D. Evans, Lan. co., 1.00§......... 6.00 
on “«« G. F. McFarland, Juniata co.,..... 2.00 

Dec. 13. From P. M. Shoemaker, Franklin co.,... 26.50 

1862. 

Jan. 5. From Levi Swarm, Snyder co.,......... 3.00 
Total received to Jan. 5, 1862,.........eeeeeee $117.82 

1862. Received by letter: 

March 10. From W. Burgess—T. Inst., Col. co.,.. 2.00 
“17. ‘ J.R. Sypher, Treas. of Com..... 156.00 
«20. <‘* OL. B. Kerr, of Perry co.,....... 26.00 
“24. 4 3=*§* W. W. Woodruff, of Chester co., 54.00 

Mop kB, QI cove iscis cites 17.00 
Total received in March and May, 1862,........ $255.00 
Total received by Tho. H. Burrowes,.......... $372.82 
Add interest on $117.82 from, say 1st Dec. 1861, 

00 Bek Ame, 1O6B joo. 2:6 6:00.0:05:06:s:8i0cidcndcanaees 11.79 
Add interest on $255 from, say 15 March, 1862, 
WO BAS BUG. TOG, 0.5.5.6: 0.00:0.9'9:0:0:0.00:0-0l0eneinnce 20.84 





Total due by Tho. H. Rurrowes, to Aug., 1863,. $405.45 


In addition to this sum, he would add for general 
information, that there was in the hands of the 
Treasurer of the Association, devoted to the pur- 
chase of the gun, under the resolution at Lewisburg, 
about $270, and a further sum of $40 inthe hands 
of the same officer, collected in Washington county ; 
making in all about S715 applicable to the purpose, 
exclusive of some small outstanding collections not 
yet paid in. ‘The whole may therefore be set down 
at $720. 

He now desired the instruction of the Associa- 
tion as to the manner of applying the money: 
Whether the sum should be presented, in money, to 
the Government, to be by it applied to the public 
defence in the manner proposed by the Association ; 
or, whether the original design of procuring and 
fpetenting acannon should still be carried out? 

te also wished to know, whether it was still the de- 
Sign of the Association to devote the balance in its 





Treasury to this purpose, and thus purchase a car- 
riage, &c. for the gun; or, whether only a cannon, 
without the carriage, should be procured, and the 
funds proper of the Association be retained for 
some other purpose ? 

He concluded by thanking the members for the 
patience with which he had been heard. He had 
generally taken part, more or less active, in the pro- 
ceedings of all their meetings. But on the present 
occasion, knowing he should be compelled to occupy 
considerable time in this statement, he had done his 
best to compensate for the loss by abstaining from 
wasting any other portion of their time. 

Mr. Coburn moved: That the explanation made 
by Dr. Burrowes in regard to the Teachers’ Cannon 
is perfectly satisfactory to the Association; which 
was unanimously adopted. 

It was then moved and agreed to that interest 
should not be accepted from Mr. Burrowes. To 
which he replied, that while he thanked the mem- 
bers for this vote, it was the same to him whether 
the sum in question went towards the gun as inter- 
est or as principal. It should go in as one or the 
other. 

The Association then, on motion, reconsidered 
the vote at Lewisburg, by which the fund in the 
hands of its Treasurer were appropriated towards 
the purchase of the cannon. 

The original question being thus again before the 
Association, for consideration,— 

Mr. Darlington moved to lay the original resolu- 
tion on the table. ‘This being agreed to, the action 
of the Association at Lewisburg, touching its own 
portion of the fund, was thereby rescinded; and 
only the fund specially contributed by the teachers 
of the State remained applicable to the purchase— 
say $450. 

Mr. Geist from the committee on the subject 
then reported that the statement just made by Mr. 
Burrowes was perfectly satisfactory; which was 
agreed to and the committee discharged. 

The following officers were then elected for the 
next year: 

President : Samvet D. Incram of Dauphin. 

Vice Presidents: Isaac S. Geist, Lancaster; 
Jacop Uxp, Northumberland; Jonw B. Srorm, 
Monroe; and Henry Houck, Lebanon. 

Recording Secretaries: W1LL1AM St1r1Na4, Phila- 
delphia; and Joun S. Ermentrovt, Berks. 

Oorresponding Secretary: Rosert CruiksHank, 
Montgomery. 

Treasurer: Amos Row, Dauphin. 

On motion Messrs. Woodruff’, Cruikshank, and 
McDevitt, were appointed a committee on resolu- 
tions. 

Mr. Bates, Deputy State Superintendent, then 
exhibited several interesting exercises, with dumb 
bells, Indian clubs and rings, interspersed with ap- 
propriate and useful explanations and remarks. But 
as the latter would be of little use without a sight 
of the exercises to which they related, they are ne- 
cessarily omitted. 

Mr. Ermentrout from the committee on the sub- 
ject, reported the condition of the Treasury; by 
which it appeared that the balance on hand was 
$302. Report accepted and committee discharged. 

Adjourned till 8 P. M. 

Wepnespay Evenina. 


Association met. V.P. Ingram in the chair. 
Prayer by Rev. Mr. Meredith. 

Miss Annie I’. Kent, of Chester ,read a poem, en- 
titled “ Pennsylvania,—her past and present.”— 
(See page 92.) . 
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Major General Sigel, being present by invitation | 


of the Executive Committee, was then introduced 
by the presiding officer, and said: 


I came here this even- 
I came to do honor, if 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : 
ing to pay you my respects, 


I can, to the noble society of teachers—the Teach- | 


ers’ Association of the State of Pennsylvania. As 
an old teacher myself, I feel how very thankful that 
I should be to those who take the great work of ed- 


ucation in their hands; who are working not only for | 


the present, but for future generations. 

I have only to say that it is not my business to 
give you a lecture, or make you a speech. 
not rest enough. You know very well my business. 
It is that of a soldier, and I came here to the city of 
Reading to drill recruits and organize regiments, 
never expecting to attend such an elegant mecting 
as this. When I came to this door, I was really as- 
tonished to find such a large assemblage, and I really 
thought I would have to beat a retreat. 
am now in this hall, 1 must make the best of it. 

Gentlemen, our public schools are, I believe, the 
greatest original work of the American people. I 


say our public schools, because I tried, since I have | 


come here an exile from a tyrannical country, not 
only to become by my papers, but in my soul and 
heart, an American citizen. I have struggled hard 
to gain a knowledge of the American people and 
their institutions. I have, for ten years, lived 
among you. I have seen your noble and lofty qual- 
ities of character. I like to be here, and hope | will 
die here. I have three children; I hope they will 
grow up in entire devotion to this country, and may 
they, if necessary, defend the institutions of this 
country with their lives. ‘Therefore, you will allow 
me to say “our” public schools. 

This war has affected the public school system in 
America. In many cities we find the school-houses 
empty, and the children deserted. But this war 
itself has taught us much, for war is a great teacher. 
The war has shown the immense means of the Ame- 
rican people. The war has given us an idea of what 
a firm willcando. It has shown that this country is 
invincible. Without our public schools, our army of 
a million of men might not have existed. The Re- 
public itself could not exist without the public 
schools. At least, it could not exist in its present 
form. A free people cannot exist without the free 
schools. France, with her savans and her scholars, 
her polytechnic colleges and universities—France, 
with all her learning, is not free. France has kill- 
ed Rome, and would kill Mexico. <As it is with 
France, so it is with Germany. You cannot expect 
that your Union will be without free schools. 

This war as it is now carried on, is a war of free- 
dom, a war for the preservation of our republican 
institutions. It will not be ended when our soldiers 
have possession of the enemy’s country. It is not 
enough to have the territory of ‘the enemy. It is 
necessary to reorganize. It is necessary to make 
those changes which will give a permanent founda- 
tion to liberty. It is necessary to change the mind 
of the people who are now opposing us as enemies. 
Do you believe that the hives of the South, 
when they look to the graves of their fathers, will 
love this country! ‘You must educate them in the 
public schools, and learn them the principles of lib- 


erty. 
Teachers are the little army of humanity that 
must follow the army of the Union. Wherever our 


soldiers plant their banner, there must arise a free 
school. Without this, our work will have been in 
vain. 





I have | 


But, as [ | 





You will have seen that this war has shown the 
| necessity of being prepared for future times. You 

will have seen that it is not only necessary to be 

strong, to be intelligent, but that it is necessary to 

have such institutions as will prepare the citizen for 
| the duties ofa soldier. I mean military institutions. 
I believe that a true system of military instruction 
will become a necessity for this Republic. It is 
necessary not only to be free, but to be able to de- 
fend our free institutions when invaded. 

It has been said that the introduction of military 
schools might create a spirit of conquest ; that mil- 
itary schools were dangerous to a republic. I do 
not think so. I believe that if you atthe same time 
implant into the hearts of the youth a chivalrous 
sense of honor and regard for the rights of others, 
that there will be no military despotism. It is ne- 
cessary to make our youth aware that it is criminal 
to invade, in the remotest degree, the established 
rights of other nations. As long as they are imbu- 
| ed with republican principles there will be no dan- 
| ger of military conquest. If they be strong, let them 
| hold out their hand to the weak. France has made 
| war in Mexico against the weak; in Italy against 
| the weak. Let Americans never follow the example ; 
| and let them remember that war is only justifiable to 
| preserve the everlasting principles of liberty. 

I thank the Teachers’ Association for their kind 
invitation. I hope I may have another opportunity 
of talking with them. I hope the time will soon 
come when I will no longer be confined to this peace- 
ful city, but that I will, like those in the field, help 
in the great work of a reconstruction of our country. 
I hope that peace will soon return and that you will 
have soon the companionship of those gallant teach- 
ers who now wear the uniform of the American sol- 
dier. 

In the name of every good soldier, who has now 
entrusted his children to the care of the public teach- 
er,—in the name of humanity, I thank all those who 
are engaged in this great work of public instruction. 
I hope they will persevere to the end; constancy 
opens the way to the stars, says the proverb.— 
The life of the citizen should be devoted to the 
preservation of his country, and the reorganization of 
the States and territories now in the hands of the 
public enemy, which I hope, by and by, the strong 
arm of the American soldier will re-conquer. 


On motion of Mr. Roberts it was unanimously 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association 
be presented to Major General Sigel for his truly 
patriotic and interesting address. 

Also,—That the thanks of the Association be 
presented to Miss Annie F. Kent for her beautiful 
poem, and that a copy be requested for publication. 

General Stahi was then introduced to the Asso- 
ciation, but excused himself from making an ad- 
dress, by saying he was unaccustomed to public 
speaking. However, if Pennsylvania desired him 
to fight, he would do so; but he could not make 
speeches, especially in the presence of so many 
beautiful eyes. 

The Hon. C. R. Coburn, Superintendent of com- 
mon schools, then addressed the Association. 

After thanking the members for this opportunity 
of addressing them, and alluding to the fact that 
the authoress of the beautiful poem read that even- 
ing, had three brothers in the army of the Union ;— 
he said the Chairman of the Executive Committee 
had taken it upon himself to announce the State 
Superintendent for a speech, without having ob- 
tained his consent; and more than this, had put 
him down at the very end of the proceedings, when 
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the audience was tired and sated with good 
things. Yet he makes no speech himself. 

He had no particular speech to make. He had 
been in the School Department two months, and 
had been turned out twice in that time. The whole 
Department itself had been turned out once. He 
here alluded to the removal caused by the appre- 
hended approach of the rebels. Actually at one 
time, it had got lost on the way between Harris- 
burg and Philadelphia. But it is now back in its 
proper place and ready for business. He alluded 


to these occurrences, mainly for the purpose of say- | 


ing, that if any failure in correspondence had taken 
place, it should be attributed to this cause. 

He desired to say that by the insertion of a half 
dozen words in the law, last winter, all the previous 
arrangements in regard to the distribution of the 
State appropriation amongst the districts, had been 
upset. It was heretofore divided in proportion to 
the number of resident taxables in the district. 
Hereafter it is to be in proportion to the number of 
pupils in attendance. Whether this means the 
whole number on the rolls, or the average number 
in actual attendance, it is somewhat difficult to de- 
termine. But this change renders great caution ne- 
cessary on the part of County Superintendents, Di- 
rectors and Teachers. Directors should not pay 
any teacher till his or her monthly report is ac- 
curately made out, both in reference to the number 
on the roll and the average of attendance, as well 
as in all other respects, and regularly filed with, 
and approved by the Secretary. County Superin- 
tendents should aid in promoting this state of cor- 
rectness in the reports, by giving to teachers and 
Directors the necessary instructions and explana- 
tions. If these reports,—from which the annual 
district report is aiso to be made up,—are not cor- 
rettly prepared in the first instance, it will after- 
wards be extremely difficult, if not impossible to set 
them right. 

To the teachers of the State, he would say, be 
faithful! Be faithful to your scholars, to their 
parents, to yourselves, to your God. Be honest to- 
wards all these. If children are not doing as they 
ought under your care, do not conceal it from the 
parents. Let them know of the short-comings or 
the difficulty. Next to removing the error, whatever 
it may be, this is the best thing you can do, for 
them and for yourselves. 

There never was a time when so many teachers 
were leaving the business. The absent are at Get- 
tysburg, Chancellorville and in Meade’s and the 
other armies of the Union; many of them never to 
return. This throws the norton of duty more 
heavily than ever on the females of the land. This 
calls on them and on all who remain to do more 
than ever has been done, to prepare the rising 
youth for the demands of the future, and to raise up 
a generation worthy of the country. ’ 


The committee on resolutions then offered the 
usual votes of thanks,—to the railroad companies 
that had granted excursion tickets; to the. proprie- 
tors of hotels in Reading, which had entertained the 
members on liberal terms; to the Vice Presidents 
and officers for the able manner in which their 
various duties had been discharged; and to the au- 
thors of the various reports and papers read, copies 
of which were also requested for publication. 

These resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

The chairman of the Executive Committee 
stated that he had just received a report prepared 
by F. McKee, of Allegheny county, intended to be 
read before the Association, but which had arrived 


! 


too late for that purpose. It was, on motion, re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee, to be submitted 
at the next annual meeting. 

Mr. McDevitt offered the following, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That in regard to the teachers who 
are now and have been in the service of our coun- 
try, we will ever cherish the memory of the fallen, 
while we mingle our sympathies with the bereaved, 
and our prayers to the God of armies in behalf of 
the survivors. 
| Mr. Wesley W. Fuller, of Huntingdon, offered the 
| following, which was adopted : 
| Resolved, That it is the duty of all who feel an 
| interest in the education of the youth of our State, 
| to support and patronize the Pennsylvania School 
| Journal. 

Mr. Cruikshank moved that the resolution 
adopted at the last annual meeting, appropriating 
the funds of the Association then in the Treasury 
towards the purchase of the Teachers’ Cannon, and 
which had been to-day re-considered and laid on the 
table, be now taken up for consideration. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Sypher, Treasurer of the committee of collec 
tion, then made ,a detailed statement, agreeing in 
its items with that presented by Mr. Burrowes ; and 
also presented a list of the contributors. 

Mr. Row, Treasurer, said there were $40 in his 
hands, contributed by the teachers of Washington 
county towards the gun. 

On motion, the resolution, as adopted by the last 
annual meeting at Lewisburg, was re-adopted ;— 
whereby the funds of the Association then in the 
Treasury again became appropriated to the pur- 
chase of the gun. 

Mr. Scott, of Berks, offered the following, which 
was unanimously agreed to: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be 
presented to the Hon. C. R. Coburn, for his able 
address at this meeting. 

Mr. Woodruff, chairman of the committee on re- 
solutions, offered the following, which was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association takes this occasion to reiterate its 
unhesitating and whole-hearted loyalty to the 
Union; and that it recognizes, as the. first duty of 
the citizen, a firm and unwavering support of the 
Government in its efforts to suppress the existing’ 
rebellion. 

The minutes of the day were then read, corrected 
and approved; when the Association adjourned 
sine die. 
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REPORTS &c., READ BEFORE THE ASSOCIATION. 
Report or Executive Committee. 


In compliance with the requirements of the Con- 
stitution, the Executive Committee beg leave to sub- 
mit the following report: 

Since the organization of the committee, no regu- 
lar meeting has been held. By means of corres- 
pondence between the different members, a pro- 
gramme for 1862 was agreed upon and the other 
necessary arrangements for the meeting were made. 
The people of Reading entered, with commendable 
zeal, into the matter and the prospects of a success- 
ful meeting, in the early part of the summer, were 





good. All remember the disastrous battles in Vir- | 


ginia of that summer and the results that followed. 
The President called for 600,000 men; and just at 
the time our Association was to meet, t.ousands and 
tens of thousands were rushing to the rescue of their 
country. One week before the time appointed for 
the meeting, an Educational Convention was held at 


| Harrisburg, called by the State Superintendent.— 
| Those who attended that meeting will remember the 
|dulness that pervaded its sittings,—men’s minds 
| were engrossed with more pressing duties. The chair- 
| man of the Executive Committee, therefore, laid be- 
| fore that convention the question of holding the 
| Reading meeting, and he was wnanimously instruct- 
| ed to postpone it for one year. 

Your committee could not disregard the wishes of 
| so influential a body of educators, and hence the 
| meeting was adjourned. Ample arrangements were 
| instantly made to spread this intelligence before the 
| people of the State; and from the fact that only 
| two persons visited Reading to attend the meeting 
| from a distance,—the committee congratulated itself 
| that it was eminently successful in the matter.— 
| That certain parties in Reading, very intimately in- 
| terested in the arrangements there, did not receive 
| the intelligence of the postponement earlier, is deeply 
| to be regretted ; but the best arranged plans are often 
| defeated by causes over which we have no control. 

Several of the causes that induced a postponement 
in 1862, still existed in 1863; and whether to hold 
the present meeting was exceedingly doubtful in the 
estimation of your committee. The advice of lead- 
ing educational men was sought, but their councils 
were so contradictory, as to be of little practical im- 
portance. The committee therefore took the respon- 
sibility of calling the meeting,—though well assured 
that if it were a failure, most persons would say it 
ought not to have been called, but if successful, the 
same persons would declare that it not only ought to 
be held this year, but that the adjournment last year 
was unauthorized. 

The committee can only claim in all they have 
done, to have had the best interests of the Associa- 
tion at heart, and so far as they are concerned, there 
the matter must rest. 

It is sincerely to be hoped the future meetings of 
our Association will be held under more happy au- 
spices; that the late brilliant Union victories will 
speedily lead to an honorable peace ; and then our 
undivided attention can be given to the furtherance 
of the great cause of populrr education. All of 
which is respectfully submitted. 

SmepDLey DARLINGTON, 
S. 8. Jack, 
Gro. D. Scorr. 


Aug. 6th, 1863. 


, ee ae : 

HOW TO TEACH GERMAN CHILDREN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, 

By Rev. J. S. Ermentrovr. 


The number of Germans in the United States, in- 
cluding their descendants, is computed at five mil- 
lions. Of these the majority are to the manor born,— 
Americans in the fullest sense of the term,—as their 
ancestors migrated from the fatherland during the 
18th century, either in the beginning, or middle, or 
toward the close of it. Many of them settled in 
every county of Pennsylvania, and were mainly in- 
strumental in founding and building up some of the 
most flourishing portions of the State. With the 
Puritan of the North and Cavalier of the South, 
they fought the battles of our earlier history. The 
sweat of their brows has fertilized the soil of our 
country ; the light of their genius has illumined the 
councils of the nation. 

To this original native American German popula- 
tion thousands are being added by the emigration 
of the 19th century. In the year 1852, in the single 
port of New York, 118,674 Germans landed ; in 1853, 
119,498, and in 1854, 179,648. Prior to the “ Great 
Rebellion,” agencies for emigrants were to be met 
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with in every city, works in every book store, and | continue to be prominent, no attempt should be made 
advertisements in every newspaper; and the name to limit its use, or, if unwisely made, would most cer- 
of America has now become as familiar to every | tainly prove a failure. What we insist on, however, 
German peasant, as that of the nearest neighboring | is that, whilst our Germans may be disposed to 
county. ringed the universal language of the country, the 

These things being so,it is plain that, unto the | English should not be so impolitic and exclusive as 
German people Providence has assigned a mission | to require them to sacrifice the original charac- 
in the United States, answering to their original na- | ter with which the Almighty endowed them, to ignore 
tive character. Their coming here has the same | the type of being and modes of thought peculiar to 
significance for this country, as the emigration of | them, and to fashion themselves after some Pro- 
the Celtic, Germanic and Sclavonic races from Asia ; crustean bed, whether made in the North or in the 
had for Europe, of the Greeks for the west, or the | South, in the East or in the West. The former 
dispersion of the Jews for the world generally. should unfold and elaborate, in ar independent way, 

The civilization of Heathenism having become | their peculiar gifts of mind and spirit, whilst the 
effete, the barbarous hordes of Central Asia, under | latter should rejoice in appropriating the results of 
the influence of what may be called a divine instinct, | such activity. The German stands related to the 
overspread the surface of Europe and laid the foun- | English, as the old Greek to the old Roman. The 
dations, deep and broad, of the Modern Kra.— | one is mainly idealistic, the other, realistic; the one 
America discovered and the way opened for an ad-| by thought rules the world, the other, by its con- 
vanced development of humanity, the representa-| quests; the one produces ideas, the other puts 
tives of the various nationalities of the Old, appear | them into acts. From a proper combination of the 
in the New World: the Puritan in New England, } two, made actual by the use of the English language, 
the Dutch in New York, the Swede and Germans in | will result a character unequaled by any that 
Pennsylvania, the Irish, everywhere. graces the pages of history. 

In these facts of history the intelligent student | ‘The remarks thus far made bear directly on the 
sees a verification of the great law of human pro- ee 4 of our report, and are organically connected 
gress: That isolation whether in the family or in | With it. For if the German population can only be 
the State, in the nation or in the race, is death, and | properly educated in the manner stated, that is, ac- 
that, in order to ‘vigor and durability, a mixture, in | cording to its own character and constitution, and 
due proportions, of all congenial elements is abso-| if, as all earnest instructors hope, it is to play a 
lutely necessary. The real greatness and strength | ost important part in the future of our country, « 
of the American nationality consists in its being | ™0st interesting question at once presents itself :— 
made up of elements derived from every civilized How is it to be reached and brought into contact 
community in the world; and, though these elements with our general American life ? : We reply, by the 
are not as yet perfectly assimilated, the time is | Study of the language that prevails in common life, 
eoming when they shall be organized into one, single, | 1? OUT courts, our pulpits, our forums. ' 
eompact whole, presenting to the gaze of the philoso- Task your indulgence a few moments, whilst I 
pher an assemblage of the virtues and peculiarities | State some of the difficulties conected with this pro- 


that are now subdivided among the various nations | C€SS. I do this the more cheerfully as I am satisfied 
of Europe. that an interior view of the subject will aid us 


But, whilst the greatness of our country consists greatly - og o: 8h ligation of & : : 4 

in this harmonious assimilation of all the elements| 1: The German, like the Latin and Greek, is » 
just mentioned, on the basis of the Anglo-Saxon self-evolved language, its prefixes and suffixes be- 
stock, it is equally true that the greatness of any | "8 for the most part derived from within itself, 
particular State or county depends upon the happy and not joined to the roots by outward addition — 
and natural union of the elements that compose its | The English is conventional. It borrows words 
population. The truth of this remark becomes ap- ready made from other languages and assigns arbi- 
parent, if we apply it to the State of Peunsylvania, trary meanings to them. Its etymological analysis 
or a county like Berks or Lehigh. In regard to edu- | is often of very little use in determining the mean- 
cation, the spirit of our State has been regulated, | ing of a word. Kxamples: virtue (vir,) modesty 
toa great extent, by the German habit of thought. | (modus). An intelligent German, who is accustom- 
In the culture of any people, respect must be had | @d to a Janguage that is itself from beginning to 
to the nature and quality of the soil to which it is | 24, experiences more or less difficulty in the study ~ 
tobe applied, Their constitutional temper and ponies - ——_ is, to a great extent, arbitrary 
must not be ignored. As the type of mind whic ; 

reigns in Penucyivania is different from that of New| 2. As might be expected, he is extremely unwill- 
England, to mould the former after the latter would | ing to give up the speech in which are imbedded the® 
be both unnatural and unwise. Nor should we, as | scenes of his childhood and the experiences of his 
a State, consent to follow in the wake simply of | riper years. An English cabin boy had conceived 
Massachusetts or Connecticut, of New Jersey or | such an attachment for the ship in which he was 
New York; but, learning to respect and understand | born, that the greatest Semper the captain could 
our own constitutional genius, should aim at a cul- | inflict was to threaten him with being sent ashore. 
ture which may as far as possible correspond with | Why did the little mariner cling so tenaciously to a 
this. If I be asked what system of general educa-| plank beaten with the waves? As long as the 
tion comports with the native elements of our popu- | ‘Aventine mount bounded the republic, the Romans 
lation and the proper character of the State, I re- } joyfully sacrificed their lives in its defence; but, when 
ply, an Anglo-German one. Providence has brought | the Alps and Taurus became its limits, they ceased 
the English and German face to face, in our midst | to love it. The two negro women of Louisiana who 
—branches of the same original Teutonic stock— | had lost their children, sought the spot of their 
not for hatred, but for mutual completion. If the | birth: ‘This is the tree of our native land” said 
Anglos and Saxons could combine into Anglo-Sax- | they “let us sit down and weep.” Homer delineates, 
ons, why not these and the Germans? I place Anglo | in preference to all others, the manners of Ionia, 
first, because, as the English language is and will! where he drew his first breath; and Virgil, though 
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born in a cottage, when expelled from his inheri- | stands in the foremost rank among the nations of 


tance, wrote the beautiful thought, 
Et dulcis moriens reminiscitur Argos. 


In order to subjugate a people, a tyrant must an- , - : — 
| land and in our own country exist societies whose sole 


nihilate its language, or be himself annihilated. So 
true is this, that, though long down-trodden and de- 
nied pod rig use of its native tongue, Poland still 
lives, and, in our day, is making an heroic struggle 
to regain its lost national status. In dealing with a 
German community we should not forget that the 
language it speaks is the symbol of its nationality 
and the expression of everything it holds dear.— 
Though forced by circumstances to vield to the pres- 
sure of the English, it is the duty of the teacher to 
appreciate even its prejudices. Once fully convinc- 
ed that, though required to pse our own language, 
our Germans will not be called upon to sacrifice 


their proper character and social customs, they will | 
all in with our plans of education, and | 


readily 
prove, by their aptness to learn, that they are worthy 
of the highest culture. 

3. The greatest practical difficulty, however, will 
be found in the fact that many of our children have 
no model for imitation at home. Of all teachers of 
English, the best is a well educated mother. She it 
is who pours forth from “the well of English unde- 
filed” the Saxon element of our language. Were 
all children trained under such a guide, the language 
would be everywhere well and grammatically spoken. 
A nursery in a cultivated English home is the best 
school of English Grammar. In many sections of 
our State, however, the pupils learn some little 
English in our schools, during four or five months, 
whilst, at home, the remainder of the year, they hear 
nothing and speak nothing but German. Hence it 
is that they may be said to be always learning and 
never coming to the knowledge of the truth. 

Justly, therefore, does our School Law say: “ The 


transition of German pupils to the English, is at- | 


tended with great embarrassment. An adequate 
remedy is very desirable; but probably time and the 
increasing prevalence of the English: in common 
conversation will prove to be the only available 
cure.” 

Time, indeed, will do a great deal for us, in this 
direction. I am persuaded however, that, very much 
depends on the relation the teacher himself sus- 
tains to the population, and on the plan of instruc- 
tion he pursues. There certainly is a ae 
and history of language, as of life in general.— 
Thought has its own peculiar laws, and so has lan- 
guage which is its expression. The quick and 


piercing eye of modern philology has succeeded in. 


detecting not afew of the laws that character:ze 
the origin, growth, and relationship of the languages. 
nat prectens application of these remarks in the 
s@hool room, modified as all rules and theories must 
be by surrounding circumstances, the teacher will 
find that the slow march of time can be hastened, 
if not into a double-quick, at least into a very 
clever rate of speed. In the rush of events, a 
cycle may be reproduced in the twinkling of an eye. 

1. The teacher should be acquainted with the 
German to such an extent, at least, as to be able to 
carry on an ordinary conversation with his pupils.— 


Experience and observation alike prove that one, | 


who is utterly ignorant of it and is yet called upon 
to teach those who know next to nothing of English, 
cannot labor with encouraging success. As a mere 
accomplishment, a knowledge of the German is of 
great account, whilst the rich and profound litera- 
ture it contains, should induce every educated man 
to turn his attention to it. Everybody, in our day, 
should know that, in Science and Art, Germany 





the globe. Of special value to us, as teachers, are 


' the numerous works on Pedagogies, which have, and 


still are falling from her printing presses. In Eng- 


object is to translate German books for the benefit 


‘of the English speaking community. Not a few 


authors, both here and in Great Britain, have earned 
for themselves a niche in the temple of fame 


| by materials of German extraction, for the use of 


/ which they have forgotten to give credit whilst un- 


' courteously seeking to cover up their plagiarism by 


decrying their benefactors. In our Colleges, High 
Schools, and Normal Schools, German Professor- 
' ships should be established, and such as expect to 
labor in our German counties should be urged to 
' study the language, that they may be properly quali- 
fied for an efficient discharge of their duties. 
2. He who is not to do justice to the character of 
| the German people, and respect the good qualities 
that adorn it, can do no good service among them. 
| We have known teachers who appeared to have 
| sacked Billingsgate for epithets wherewith to stig- 
matize them, while others have fished up from the 
| deep of their own ignorance uncomely expressions 
| to denote the supreme contempt they entertain for 
the “ Dutch.” To abuse them seems to be as ne- 
| cessary for the health of their minds as our fore- 
| fathers used to consider periodical bloodletting for 
the health of the body. They judge them by the 
| Abingdon law described by Heraclitus ridens, 
| which was first to hang a man and then try him. 
Rash, inconsiderate judgments have been passed 
' on them by persons who know nothing about them. 
In looking through the volume of School Reports 
| by Snperintendents, I notice that some of the wri- 
ters, after having exercised their minds in deserib- 
| ing an unpromising district—such as may be found 
‘in countries further advanced—add, by way of ex- 
| planation, that it is one of the German sections ;— 
conveying thus the monstrously false notion that 
there exists no innate congeniality between the 
German character and the soul of thought. Dickens 
—his tour through the United States over—returns 
home and publishes ‘‘ American notes for general 
circulation”, in 2 vols, 8vo., in which we discover for 
the first time that American civilization is made up 
of two ingredients: the mastication of the vile 
weed, and the elevation of the pedal extremities; 
nothing as to whether or no there be in eur country 
any religion, science, literature, or fine arts; any 
army or navy; any agriculture, commerce or trade; 
any education, moral instruction, religious or pro- 
fessional; nothing about the geography, natural 
' history, the productions, the politics, the prospects 
‘of the highly interesting country which he had 
| visited. Our German counties have been infested 
| by many a Boz. Persons unacquainted with them, 
see them pretty much, as the amiable but amusing 
| Mrs. Trollope saw the continent—out of carriage 
| windows. hey skim over the surface of the land, 
| penetrate no further than the shell and outside of 
' things; get no deeper than the paint upon the 
buildings, or the coat of its inhabitants, and thus 
| prepared, pass rash, hap-hazard, off-hand judgment 
on our ability and attainments. I express the 
general sentiment of our German counties when I 
affirm that they do not want teachers who, as inno- 
cent of any knowledge of them as the child unborn, 
on coming among them, impose on their honesty 
and tamper with their good nature, disregard the 
history of the past and with malice prepense fly in 
the face of their natural rights and traditional 
habits. To those who come in the right spirit, 
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they extend a cordial welcome; and all we ask of 
them is to bear in mind that, if they wish to achieve 
success in our midst, they must consult our general 
character, try to understand the peculiarities of our 
temper, and make it a point to educate us accord- 
ing to the type of mind with which the Father of all 
has enriched us. 

-Having thus stated in brief what may be called 
the material plan for teaching in our German 
Schools, we proceed to say a few words about the 
formal method that should be practised in teaching 
the pupils English. We confess our utter inability 
to do justice to this part of our subject, and must 
content ourselves with a few general remarks, hop- 
ing that some one better qualified may hereafter 
throw light upon it. 


PLAN OF PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION, 


Its Basis. The proper way for a person who 
wishes to acquire a foreign language, is to make 
himself acquainted with his own, and then note the 
differences between that and the language which 
he is studying. In an attempt, therefore, to teach 
a German English, the knowledge he may have of 
his own tongue, be it small or great, constitutes the 
foundation on which the teacher must build. 

First step. All life, whether that of the body, of 
the mind, or of the spirit, exists at first syntheti- 
cally, not analytically. Abstractions are non-enti- 
ties. All realities are concrete. Facts and things 
are first in order, so far as mental exercises are 
concerned; then follows the study of their hidden 
meaning, or principles. 

Let the teacher, therefore, put on the blackboard, 
either at once or successively, a certain number of 
plain English monosyllables which express the sim- 
plest and most familiar objects or things, and con- 
tain all the small letters of the Alphabet. The pu- 

ils must be made thoroughly to study this vocabu- 
ary. Nor should he forget to teach them the cor- 
responding words in German. It will be found that, 
in a short time, they have learned to translate them 
from one language into the other with encouraging 
success. This much has now been gained: ‘The 
Alphabet learned, a given number of words and 
their meaning, and the orthography of these words. 
This vocabulary may be selected from the Primer, 
or the Spelling Book. ‘The blackboard exercise 
finished, the pupils should be required, if possible 
at this early stage, to print it on their slates. 

From monosyllables the teacher goes on to dis- 
syllables, &c., as his judgment may dictate. 

Second. As children recognize the simplest rela- 
tions by intuition,and not by reflection,—simple 
sentences should now take the place of mere words, 
and the pupils be subjected to the same drill as 
in the first. 

Third. As they pass from the period of unintelli- 
gent sensation to that of perception and thought, 
they should be exercised in compound sentences. 
Translation and use of slate. 

In these as in all other exercises, they must not 
be treated as machines, but taught to think and 
use their faculties in an independent way. 

Fourth. We now suppose them to be ready for 
the First Reader. Let the teacher select from the 
lesson assigned the words with the meaning of 
which they may be unacquainted, put them on the 
board, and proceed as above. Questions on subject 
read—translation—slate. Thus, throughout the en- 
tire course of reading. , 

Fifth. Phonetics now demands attention; the 
sounds of the German omitted, except when the 
contrast of certain letters might aid in the acquire- 








ment of the English. We pass no judgment on the 
question: Whether would it be better to teach the 
sounds alphabetically and singly, or by means of 
words;, room for the diseretion of the teacher. 
Spelling by sound and spelling in the ordinary way, 
should go hand in hand, as thev are internally re- 
lated. 

This and translation should be practised as long 
as the pupil remains in school. 

Sixth. The scholar should now be put to English 
composition, which, from this time forward, should 
form one of the standing exercises. 

Seventh, An excellent practice—which in many 
schools in our county, has done great good—is an 
oral exercise in translation. Example: The teacher 
asks a question in German, the class responds in 
English, and so vice versa. “ Ahn’s Method” is 
well adapted to this purpose. 

Ezghth. The Teacher shouldnow form a vocabu- 
lary of words pronounced and spelled more or less 
alike in both the English and German, drill the pu- 
pil in it, have him transcribe it into a Register book, 
and himself hunt such words in a German-English 
Dictionary, which should be in his hands’ the mo- 
ment the instructor supposes him fit to use it. 

A few remarks will justify this recommendation. 
Unity in diversity—this is a fundamental law of 
creation. Hence, genera and species ; one humanity 
and yet different representatives of it; a similarity 
between languages and yet various stems. Indeed 
so marked is the affinity of specch that the cele- 
brated philosopher Leibnitz once set himself 
seriously to the task of constructing one language 
for the use of all nations. 1f the conditions under 
which thought becomes speech had, in all cases 
been the same, there would ouly have been one lan- 
guage on the face of the earth. ‘the organs of 
speech, though in all substantially the same, vary in 
minor particulars with individuals; outward influ- 
ences, such as climate and soil, original endowments 
and degrees of culture—these and other causes be- 
gat varieties in speech, which time increased and 


| hardened into different languages. A few examples 


may not be out of place. Such words as know, lick, 
break, yoke, sit, are the common property of the 
Sanscrit, the Latin, the Greek, the German, and the 
Knglish. In the speliing and pronunciation of 
words like father, mother, daughter, there is, in the 
same languages, a great similarity. ‘I'ake the word 
“three,” and observe its form and sound: 


Sanscrit : Zend : Greek : Latin : Russian : 
Tri. Thri. Tri. Tri. Tri. 
Lithuanian: Mceso-Gothic: Old High German: Mod. Ger. 
Tri. Thri. Thri. Drei. 
Erse : Welsh : English: * 

Tri. Tri. Three. 


That there exists a close relationship between the 
English—the basis of which is the Anglo-Saxon— 
and the German cannot be denied. The native 
country of the English language is Germany. 


* Prof. Limberger of ‘‘Academia,’’ Juniata county—a 
school under the control of Prof. Shoemaker—who endured 
the hardships of the Crimean war, assures us that so strik- 
ing a similarity existed between the speech of the soldiers 
from Northern Germany and Belgium, and that of the sol- 
diers from England, whe spoke the Old Anglo-Saxon more 
or less modernized, that they found no difficulty in under- 
standing one another. And the Germanic languages are 
those which are most closely connected with ourown. In 
Germany languages and dialects allied to teach other and 
to the mother tongue of the English have been spoken from 
time immemorial. The Anglo-Saxon is closely related to 
the English. It and the German belong to the same Gothie 
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These things being so, I am warranted in recom- 
mending the course above mentioned. Vigorously 
prosecuted in all our schools, even in those exclu- 
sively English, it would tend to restore our lan- 
guage to its ancient purity, by making obsolete 
many words of foreign origin, which have usurped 
the rights and dignity of the strong, nervous, ener- 
getic Anglo-Saxon. 

We subjoin a few examples of the similarity first 
referred to: 

German. 
Sonne 
Mond 
Stern 
Feur 
Wasser 
Sommer 
Winter 
Tag 


English. 

Frost 

Light 

Man 

Stone 

Father 

Mother 

Sister 

Shame 

See Sea Bruder Brother 

Land Land Strom Stream 
We now suppose the pupil who has been thor- 
oughly drilled in the plan just sketched in general 
outline, to be prepared for the study of English 

Grammar. Beyond this point, however, we do not 
ropose, at present, to go. Our main object shall 

ave been accomplished, if we succeed in drawing 
the attention of those who labor in our German 
counties, to the importance of the subject, and to 
the necessity of renewed exertions, on their part, to 
compass the ends of their vocation. 

Reading, Aug. 4, 1863. 
WATURAL SCIENCE AND THE MECHANIC ARTS A 
TEST OF CIVILIZATION. 

A Lecture before the State Teachers’ Association 
at Reading. By Pror. 8. D. Hivimax, Dickin- 
son College. 
When Secretary Chase was issuing the United 

States Treasury Notes by the million, the London 

Times, being anxious to say something sarcastic 

and damaging of the American nation, remarked 

that the old world has had its ages of gold, of sil- 
ver, of brass and of iron, but it has fallen to the 
new American world to inaugurate the Age of Pa- 
per; thereby implying that the most notable 
achievement of the American nation, and the one 
fixing its historic position in the civilization of the 
world, was the large issue of paper money. But 
that English journal is 80 enormously brobdignagian 
in its misrepresentations, and so like unto Lilliput 
in generous truthfulness, that we should not be sur- 
prised at its use, or rather misuse of the phrases, 


German. 
Frost 
Licht 
Mann 
Stein 
Fater 
Mutter 
Schwester 
ham. 


English. 
Sun 
Moon 
Star 

Fire 
Water 
Summer 
Winter 
Day 





stem, and are alike Teutonic in origin and character. Of 
the 38,000 words, it is supposed the English consists of 23, - 
000—near § of them are of Saxon, or Teutonic, or Ger- 
manic origin. Of one thousand four hundred and ninety- 
two words in sentences taken from the Bible, Shakspeare, 
Milton, Cowley, Thompson, Addison, Spercer, Locke, 
Pope, Young, Gibbon, Johnson, there are only two hun- 
dred not Saxon. In the Lord’s prayer, there are in all 66 
words; only 8 of them from sources not Saxon, and of 
these 8, 6 are from the Latin, 1 from the French, and one 
from the Hebrew. The chief peculiarities of structure and 
of idiom are essentially Saxon; so, too, our inflections, our 
modes of forming the plural, the terminations of the com- 
parative and superlative, and of our adverbs. So, also, 
words most frequently used, as a, an, the, this, that, many, 
some, one, all our pronouns and nearly every one of our 
irregular verbs and auxiliaries, the names of a greater part 
of objects of sense, as sun, moon, stars, earth, fire, water, 
spring, summer, winter, light, heat, cold, frost, sea, land, 
wood, stream, father, mother, child, brother, sister, son ; 
also, such words, as tear, smile, blush, to laugh, to weep, 
to sigh, to groan, to lie, to steal,—in short, all the most 
expressive, purest, most idiomatic words we have, are 
Saxon, Germanic in derivation. 


age of gold, silver and the like,—which use sounds se 
absurdly to modern ears,—for those phrases are only 
the outcome and the coinage of a poetic brain in 
its ancient, dreamy, mythologic mood. They ex- 
press neither the truth nor the way of human pro- 
gress; they give no symbol, nor sign, nor character- 
istic of the great stages through which lies the 
| march of the human race in history. Neither do 
| they afford any test of the civilization of an age or 
| a nation; and I have referred to them znczdentally 
| for the purpose of calling your attention to the 
_need of fit words for expressing the great stages of 
| human history; for naming the great reaches in the 
| river of progress, and at the same time especially 
| for furnishing a standard by which to measure. the 
| proportions and to test the value of the varied 
| changes of wealth, and morals, and intellect in 
| society, which we call civilization. Let us seek 
/some convenient test of civilization. The Gospel 
| furnishes one in its golden rule of neighborly 
| action and in its‘sweet emotional phrases of devo- 
| tion. But we pass this test by. 
| Politics afford also a test of the civilized condi- 
tion, in the watchwords, Freedom, Fraternity and 
| Law. But we put these aside. Natural science 
| also furnishes a test and standard in the transitions 
from the use of manual to mechanical labor; ia 
the transition from the use of human and brute mus- 
cle to mechanism controlled by steam, heat, elee- 
tricity and other natural forces; in the transition 
from the use of eye and foot and hand, to the com- 
plex use of modern machinery in supplying human 
wants and satisfying human curiosity. Natural 
science then will supply us with a rule by which te 
measure and mark the stages of human advance- 
ment or debasement. And briefly stated, the rule 
is this: the knowledge of the secrets and the con- 
trol of the forces of nature through the agency of 
mechanism, is a measure of civilization. It is this 
conjoined use, this interplay of the natural sciences 
and the mathematics that is pre-eminently engaged 
in this mastery of nature,—in this bending of the 
natural world to the ministrations of utility. 

The graphic summary of the history of physical 
science is but the reiteration of the Mosaic Divine 
command to man, to have dominion over land and 
sea. But this dominion is not yet complete, is yet 
in- part prophetic, and, in the light of to-day stand- 
ing on the mountain of science, we can prophesy. 
This mount of scientific vision is high and lifted up, 
has a wider horizon, a clearer sky, a more delicious 
sunshine than any mount trod by feet of pagan 
poet, seer or historian. Science reads eye to eye 
with revelation, and the conjoined vision of the twe 
gives a precision of outline, a perfection of shape, 
and a glory of color to the destiny of man, not seen 
or heard before this, the age of rapid, quick and de- 
cisive scientific achievements. The geologist as he 
turns over the leaves of the great stone book where 
lie the organic records of life departed ages ago, 
reads therefrom Predestination, Foreordination more 
clear than ever written in the creed of Calvinist ; 
and as he lifts up his eyes to the fields where the 
mower and the reaper spare the swollen wrists and 
aching backs of men, where the subsoil-plow tickles 
mother earth till her sides shake with the hilarious 
shouts of bountiful harvests, he reads the free will 
of man as positively as ever it has been read in Ar- 
minian books. It is in the ministrations and pro- 
phecies of science that I read of the seemingly 
hostile denominational doctrines being blended into 
our common life,*rounding them into the fulness 
and beauty of truth, as sunshine and clouds fill out 
the full ear of corn on the stalk. 
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Bat I shall not laud science too much, for it is | 
only the 19th century! Only the 19th century! 
Would it were the 29th and I wereliving in it! The 
world has now the desultory leap and bound of a grow- 
ing, wayward, presumptuous boy, not yet turned his | 
sophomoric year; and my eyes and the eyes of 
thousands are strained to see the stately gait, and | 
our ears intent to hear the solid, steady tread of the 
coming manhood of the scientific world. No matter | 
how large the circle of the sciences, the bounding | 
outside margin of ignorance and doubt. is ever en- | 
larging too. I ask the geologist, how old is the | 
earth? He says very old; it may be between 1 and | 
1000 millions of years. He can’t tell. I ask him | 
how long the hungry waters of Niagara river have 
been in eating away the rocks for 6 miles toward 
Queenstown Heights. He guesses between 31,- 
000 and 380,000 years. If the earth was a molten 
mass of fiery matter, and the radiation of the heat 
cooled the surface into a rocky crust, and the far- 
ther interior cooling wrinkled that crust into moun- 
tain ranges and valleys,—I ask him, whence came 
that primal heat? His philosophy has no answer.. I 
ask the astronomer, what power holds the axis of | 
the earth steady and eternally toward the north | 
star? What primitive push sent the earth in its an- 
nual orbit, and what is the natural force that spins 
the earth on its axis without one tremulous jar? He 
has no answer. I ask the agriculturist why the 
peach trees die, and the potatoes rot before they 
ripen, and how to save my plums from the curculio ? 
but I get opinions many and advices plenty, and 
still the peach trees die, the potatoes rot and the 
curculios spoil my plums. ‘The quarrels of rival 
Medical Schools begin grandly in fundamental prin- 
eipals and end off and eke out their arguments with 


{ 





the Aunt Betsy stories and the stale anecdotes that 
float thick as summer flies in the pathological at- 


mosphere. The Queen of England shouted 3000 
miles under the sea to the President, who answered 
back her greeting, and then that messenger of 
science and business, hid under the sea, grew dumb 
and died. Science and mechanical skill invaded the do- 
minion of the Atlantic, and the invasion wasa failure. 


But I am not here to discuss the imperfections of 
science, but rather to consider its advance. Com- 
pared with the past, we leap and bound, where once 
we crawled; measured with the scientific men of 
other centuries, we stand head and shoulder above 
them; but when we consider what yet the physical 
sciences shall bring to us, how they shall yet flush 
and fill our manhood with vigor and grace, we turn 
to the present and tone down any loud boasting 
into the apologetic soliloquy: “It is only the 19th 
century !” Nevertheless the present is part fulfill- 
ment and part prophecy. e shall not prophesy, 
but speak rather of what science has done. 


By taking the natural sciences, which with one 
hand take hold of the mathematics, and with the 
other the mechanical arts, the advancing culture of 
our race is measured in the sliding scale of mud 
huts and marble palaces; of the mud and rock 
cave of the savage, eating acorns and toasted fish 
and the rose-covered cottage of the farmer, eating 
roast beef and ice cream. It is man without tools | 
and man with tools. It is the transition from horse 
flesh to steam cars,—from tools of blunt stone to 
tools of keen edged steel, that marks the extremes 
and notes the advance of civilization. It is the 
same with the natural eye, seeing 2 or 3000 stars in 
@ night sky, and then with the telescope bringing mil- 
lions into the field of vision ; it is the spade and the 
steam plow. The changes in the ‘methods of travel- 








ling are a certain index to the successive stages of 
the growth of human culture, and point to the fact 
that material progress lies in the transition from 
the use of muscle to the use of machinery, in supply- 
ing the wants of man. To travel by foot was the 
lowest stage of savagism; to ride the horse was 
release of human for equine muscle, and denoted an 
advance; then the carriage and the canoe was the 
release of muscle for rude machinery; and the car- 
riage and the canoe, exchanged for steam carriages 
and steamships and balloons, culminates the ad- 
vancement of the age. From the foot-path to « 
Reading railway, what ages lie between them! The 
immense leap of human achievement from the little 
dashes of the barbaric swimmers arm seeking his 
way across the river, to the roaring dash of the 
ponderous paddle-wheels superbly dashing the wa- 
ters of river, lake and ocean, is as great a bound 
forward, as is the transition from the primitive, 
thorn-pinned fig leaves of Eden to the machine- 
stitehed, cloth-woven garments of Tower Hall. 


Nature is not in her best condition until brought 
under man’s control. Man must bend her to his 
will, or she will play the tyrant and kill hem; and 
so he measures powers with nature. She is a cruel, 
imperious mistress, but a beautiful, obedient slave. 
Man replaces the forests of trees with fields of 
grain, or renews the forests at his will; he sum- 
mons to his aid the fire king and then from the 
beds of clay builds the brick mansion, and from the 
beds of iron-ore shapes the ships whose busy wheels 
tear up the bright and beautiful rivers. Iron is not 
more than granite; it is a senseless, shapeless min- 
eral, hiding itself for ages, a useless thing ; but wait 
till man, the last creatnre of the latest age, endowed 
with forethought, and armed with tools, and with ob- 
scure but splendid prophecies written upon his 
brain, and strange impulsive instincts in all his be- 
ing perpetually pushing him on to their fulfillment,— 
wait till he shall bid the fire king call to the iron 
king and then bind both out to an agency in human 
affairs; and lo! the vapor of water becomes a 
worker that pushes and pulls and never tires; that 
saves the fingers of the seamstress and the aching 
back of the reaper; that saves the flesh of beast 
and saves the weary feet of man by the gridiron 
of railways, and then passing from land to sea, sud- 
denly and pr poonie, od batters down the wooden 
naval walls of more than one commercial nation, in 
a day. 


Man the Industrial Worker, with the mathematics 
in his brain and with the cunning craft of science in 
his hand, has changed the face and improved the 

owersof nature. The apothegm,—man made the city, 
But the Lord made the country,—is an industrial 
falsehood. Man makes the city and man makes the 
country, and the country as man has made it, is 
richer to the eye, and more suggestive to the thought, 
than the wilderness. Not more clearly did Roman 
coin bear the image of Cesar, than does nature bear 
the image of all-ruling, pertinaceous, restless man; 
but he conquers, by mastering the secrets of nature 
and so learning her methods. To secure the control 
of the forces of nature, you must yield yourself to 
her methods, It is one peculiarity of modern science, 
that it is eminently obedient to nature in order to 
secure the control of the forces of nature. To 
govern, you must obey. The sailor waits for the 
rising tide to take his vessel over the bar; the 
sailor does not do it, but the moon that draws the 
tide; it draws the vessel over the bar. Our iron 
clads in order to attack Fort Sumpter, waited for 
the rising tide, and in this way they hitched them- 
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selves to the moon, and so passed over the sand bars | 
to the attack. Itis hard to storm a high bluff bat- | 
tery, because the attacking party has to fight | 
against the forces of nature; gravitation is on the 
side of the bluff battery and that is an immense ad- 
vantage, for the planet itself sends the plunging | 
shot into the enemy below, and = back with a | 
heavy hand the ball shot up to the fortress above.— | 
You must ally yourself with nature to be effective. 
A city wants pure water from a stream miles 
away. Make me the channels, says nature, and my 
servant gravitation will bring it into your gardens, | 
and kitchens, and carry it to the upper rooms | 
of your houses. Give me the coal, says the fire, | 
and I'll warm you.’ You want a stone from yon- | 
der mountain top; then bring it to the edge and 
the planetary force will bring it to the bottom.— | 
We build our houses, and then, whether sleeping or | 
waking, at home or abroad, confidently leave to the | 
planet itself the task of holding them down to their | 
places. 
We seek for corn, aud putting the seed into the | 
ground we leave it to the moisture and warmth to | 
produce the grain. This human faith in the con- | 


stancy and friendliness of the forces of nature is a | 
superb faith; there is but one faith that is sweeter | 
and grander, and that is, faith in the divine prom- | 


ises. ‘The carpenters were vexing the patience and | 


taxing the pockets of their employers in the slow | 
hewing of frame timber and the slow splitting of | 
logs for boards, when bye and bye some quick witted 
fellows turned their axes into saw mills and used | 
the planetary force of falling waters instead of hu- | 
man arnts and axes, and then without complaint or 
rest, the mill does the work of a hundred men. If |! 
you would stop the ravage of disease, you must | 
study the pathologic secrets of nature and then erect 


= 


ture, and tamed her wild forces to his will and ser- 
vice, and thereby laid the foundation wherein to 


_ build the finer manners, tlie purer tastes, the social 
| joys and the exquisite consciousness of a maturing 
| of the higher and nobler powers of manhood. 


One excellence of modern science is this, that it 
teaches the eminent virtue of obedience to law.— 
There can be no high civilization without this lean- 
ing upon great principles. There are natural laws 
in the groves of whose wheels human affairs 
must run, or suffer disastrous friction, tear and ulti- 
mate ruin. The sailor must take into account trade 
winds and oceanic currents. The railway curve 
must allow for the forces of inertia and gravitation. 
The optician’s art, whether in telescope, microscope 
or spectacles is fool’s work, unless the rules of his 
craft are transcripts of the laws of light. Photo- 
graphy, that carries the faces of childhood onward 
to manhood, and writes for us our physiognomic 
biographies, is in its perfection only the laws of na- 
ture in their chemical action. The sight on the 
.sharp-shooter’s rifle, is regulated by the mathemati- 
cal laws that bind moon to earth and earth to the 
sun, and that equally hold in their orbits moon and 
earth and sun, and then through the immense 
starry spaces draw the solar system onward in a 
grand curve that runs between the legs of the con- 
stellation Hercules. It was ordained that man should 
stand reverent and obedient in the sacred gates of 
law, and there watch for the morning and wait ex- 
pectant of the high moon of his manhood. The 


| walk of a man, the trot of a horse, the roll of a 


stone, the fall of waters, the rise of smoke in the 
chimney, the sailing of the clouds overhead, the 
dash of meteors through the sky, the erratic sweep 
of comets and the circling of the stars, are all one 
beautiful law. Would you put your boat on the 


| rim of that rising tide that bears to fortune? then 


arri f the apothecar s. The Dutch- | ; 
poten rien rete a ot gd Ase, 25 hes ger it shape your boat by the laws of material nature, 


men shout defiance to the billows of the Atlantic 
behind the dikes of Holland. By mastery of na- 
ture’s secrets and methods, the crab-apple of our 


primitive ancestors has been transformed into the | 


large and luscious 'T'alpehocken; and the little Jewish 
hand mills, that even in the famed times of David 


ground the family grain. pretty much as we grind | 


our coffee, have been superceded by flour mills that 


grind their 800 barrels per day, and the tender arms | 


of Jewish girls have been relieved by ponderous 
wheels moved by water or the vapor of water. The 
Indian trail has been converted into an iron railway. 
Man can’t fly like a bird, but he builds a balloon 
and mounts and rides; he can’t live like a fish, but | 
he constructs the diving-bell and walks on the | 
floor of the sea and repairs the bottom of ships un- | 
der water. Man can, unaided, lift only a few hun- | 
dred pounds, but he calls to his aid the inventor’s | 


| 


| “hitch it to the stars” and steer it in the circuits of 
| celestial laws, and there can be no final failure. 


Another peculiarity of Natural Science, is, that 
| is eminently catholic, is diverse and yet harmonic 
‘in its forces and laws. It is regally catholic 
| in its lofty aims and boundless impulses of man for 
the lordship of nature; it is democratically catholic 
in that its benefits reach all ranks, all «Resor all 
conditions of men; and it is autocratic too, in that 
it offers the kingly crown of individual power and 
prerogative to every genuine seeker of knowledge. 
It is inductive and deductive: Patiently and labori- 
ously as ever dray horse dragged his load, it col- 
lects its facts, and then as soaringly and as sing- 
ingly as ever lark mounted skyward, it leaps to 
its splendid conclusions. It demands hypothesis 
and invites logic. It beats a Bostonian at guessing, 


faculty, and then lifting a string, of the weight of a| and shames an Aristotle with the precision of its 








shoe latchet, lo! 1000 tons swing easily in the air. | use of words and the definite outline of its doc- 
The voice of man is weak, reaching but a few hun-| trines. It accepts equally the muscles that wreathe 
dred yards, but with the artificial telegraphic | the mouth in the wavy lines of laughter and those 
tongues, Europe speaks to Africa and Africa ans- | that control them into a cry. It accepts the spor- 
wers back to Europe, 500 miles underthe sea. Malta | tive impulse that gives the tail-chase of a kitten 
speaks to Alexandria in that narrow wire whisper- | and yet is as averse to a jocose joke as the Virigin- 
ing gallery built under the Mediterranean. Fortress ‘ians east of the Alleghenies. It accepts the doc- 
Monroe talks with Washington and Washington | trines of the Bible and detects the adulterating 
shouts the em of Lee, across the Rocky Moun- | tricks of the grocer and wine dealer. It has super- 
tains to San Francisco. The battle scout dismounts | added the rifle to the sword as the synonyme of 
from his horse and mounts his balloon, and the gen-| war. It puts down the undue prominence of the 
eral’s couriers are slender wires creeping through | dead languages in the course of collegiate study, 
grass and forest and under rivers, carrying their mess-| and exalts to an equality with them, Natural 
ages quick as the thought that conceives them.— | Philosophy, Chemistry and Physiology. ‘The out- 
Time fails to recount the splendid achievments of crop of new sezences within the last 50 years is im- 
human wit, whereby man has triumphed over na-' mense,—more of them within the last 50 years, than 
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in the previous 5000. It accepts into its service 
all methods of investigation, all manner of men, ex- 
cept fools and inveterate fogies ; all moods of mind 
except the lazy moods ; all ages, and pays no great 
deference to sex. It has no single aim, but manifold 
aims that touch on the one hand the glory of God, 
and on the other the well being of man. But then 
all is not Modern Science that belongs to modern 
times. What has Modern Timbuctoo to do with 
science? What do the Calmucks do for colleges.— 
Any telegraphic, photographic, or any other graphic 
invention among the Choctaws? Any doctors of 
divinity or of law among the Fegees? Any scien- 
tific association among the Arabs? Could the Mon- 
golians have produced a Morse, or the Chinese an 
Ericson? The rifled cannon and the iron ship that 





embody all the forces and all the laws of the uni- 
verse, from the light whirl of the mote in the sun- 
beam to the earthquake that tilts continents, come 
they from the opium brained Turks, sleeping the 
ages away on theshores of the Bosphorus? or dream- 
ing of women on the Golden Horn? 
Science, I mean that systematic knowledge of na- 
ture that pertains to the countries of Western Ku- 
rope and the United States ; for these give rank and 
dignity and value to the commonwealth of letters 
the world over. There is but little use to-day for 
Athens, or Rome, or Constantinople, or Bagdad, or 
Babylon. We are the oldest born and the true in- 
heritors and users of the wit and wisdom and labor 
of the ages past. 


By Modern | 





. Another peculiarity of Modern Science is execu- 
tive ability. This executive ability is two fold; it | 
works double, is the faculty of inventing and the 
physical faculty of putting the invention into prac 
tice. It is the thinker and doer in one person. It is 
the marriage of the brain and hand: Ideas and prac- 
In my earlier years | 


tical power in joint action. 
was full of wonder at the mythic stories of the elder 


Greeks and Romans. What did Hercules mean, 





with his gigantic muscular force? What the hun- 
dred eyed Argus? What Briareus with his hundred | 
arms’ ‘I'hey seemed to me like idle but beautiful | 


bone,—never characterise him better than the epithet 
tool-handling. This fits him. 

I am aware such facts as these are common and 
trite to many of you. But I come with no novelties ; 
no new ideas; only old doctrinal acquaintances. If 
I do speak of trite themes, nevertheless remember, 
the tritest facts may sometimes swell and glow and 
glisten with the largest splendors; the roughest 
stone by dint of elaborating polish, may take on 
the finest shine. Dip your finger in water, and the 
water rolls off in rounded drops ; a fact as common 
as bridal fees; yet look at it with the wonder glasses 
of mathematical and natural science, and you go 
back in time, far back, and stand with the dla 
angels at the creation of the world, when, according 
to the “audacious theory” of La Place, the nebu- 
lous matter of the universe rounded itself'into nebu- 


| lous rings, that in their turn rounded themselves up 


into planetary and solar worlds, just as shot are 
rounded in their high tower fall. You sweeten 
your tea with sugar and the two mix and mingle by 
chemical force and law; a fact as trite and common 
as happy marriages; but now look at that simple 
bibulous fact with the eyes of a chemist, and 
straightway the principles that hold therein expand 
like bars of light into all space, and you see \the 
wonderful sight of guano beds, manure heaps, lime- 
stone rocks, rain, rotting plants,—all in a strange 
metamorphic play, mounting up into the fields of 
blowing clover, into the bloom of the sweet peach ; 
you hear them rustle in the rustle of the growing 
corn, and then mounting upward still, they reappear 
in the fair cheek, the rosy lips and tender tremu- 
lous liquid eyes of the loved one. 

We boast of the marvels of the industrial and 
scientific achievements of to-day, and our boasting is 
not in vain. It is science that is cheapening knowl- 


| edge for the million, and if the diffusion of knowl- 


edge brings the university and the academy into 
every man’s parlor and workshop, and exalts the 
Editors of journals into a sort of professors of cur- 
rent history, and gives wings for the gospel of the 
Spelling Book to fly to the uttermost parts of the 


and marvellous stories ; but with the eye of modern | earth,—then we may descry the far off coming of the 
scientific culture, those grand old classic myths now | Son of Man, the rosy dawning of the Millennial day, 
read like obscure but precious prophecies of the | in the great white clouds of newspapers that come 
world’s scientific glory yet to come. The hundred | every day covering all the land. We are a fast 


eyed Argus, the mythic beast that slept with two 
eyes and kept the ninety-eight wide open for watch- | 


age. Never before were there such sudden, sharp, 
decisive turns in human affairs, so that we almost 


ing, finds its fulfillment in those wonderful artificial | cease to wonder at the abundant outburst of new 
eyes, the telescope and microscope ; and its watchful- | truths and new powers; and the reason of it is this: 
ness is only the obscure forerunner of the sleepless | science is a stimulator, is a revolutionist, but no 
and tireless labor-saving, and art-loving, and domes | mad rebel; it revolutionizes the old in order to in- 
tic comfort machinery that runs night and day. The | augurate the new and the better. To-day crowds 
strong Hercules finds his fulfillment in man the tool | hard upon the heels of yesterday, and often new 
‘maker and user, who tunnels the mountains and | truths are old at the end of six days. 

bridges the rivers; who drains the marshes, and | We are pretty well assured what the career of 
hews down our forests, and tills our fields. He is | the human race shall be; what the results shall be 
only a prophetic personification of modern tool-using | of the civilizing influences now bearing upon us; 
industry. Briareus with his hundred arms was the | but the precise mes when the race shall arrive at 
forerunning prophecy of the Arkwrights, the | the successive epochal stages of its historic jour- 
Wattses, the Fultons and the race of successful in- | ney, we cannot tell. Nevertheless from the organic 
ventors. Puta modern French, German and Eng- | records of the Pre-Adamite earth, from the course 
lish, or American scientific and tool store along side | of human history, from the aspirations of the hu- 
of any crack establishment of the kind in the anicent | man heart, and the bright intuitions of the purer hu- 
or medieval world, and you would think the ends of | man reason for the revelations of the word, we 
the world had come together. The contrast would | affirm with a confiding faith that the graces of all 
be greater than the meeting: of the tool handling | the arts, the truths of all the sciences, and the 
egotistic Boston Yankee, with John Chinaman on | powers gained by the conquest over the forms of 
the shores of the Pacific. In fact, of the various | nature,—that this grace, and truth and power, shall 
definitions of man, such as,—the animal that wears | yet, in this world’s life-time, place their triple 
clothing ; that has articulate speech; the laughing | crown on the brow of our common humanity. To 
animal, endowed with reason; the animal with an | this end the fervid ambition is everywhere, in every 
upright vertebral column; i.e. a perpendicular back-’ breast, in every brain. Wise beyond even the scope 
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of human wisdom is the restless activity that has 
seized the modern races; a restless activity that 
makes one feel as well as see the difference between 
New York and an old adult country village. For 
the furtherance of human welfare there is the dis- 
content with all imperfection which divinely pos- 
sesses man,—whether it is the discontent with a 
poor text-book, a poor speech, a poor plow, a slow 
stage coach, a bad cook, a poor preacher or a stupid 
teacher. ‘The strong thirst for power, and the 
sweet dreams of rest; the gratifications of ambi- 
tion, and the lessons of disappointed hopes,—are all 
building the great highway on which the men of the 
future shall yet regally ride. 

And when mankind are pure and true enough to 
bear a release from that bondage that binds them 
now so closely and so long to servile labor for 
bread, and clothing, and house, then that release 
will come ; and already is it prophesied of in the 
partial release obtained by the use of labor-saving 
machines, whereby some of human activity is re- 
leased from manual labor, to be employed in the 
higher spheres of mental and moral labor. <A 
wicked and lazy world cannot safely be freed from 
these lower labor obligations. The race grows in 
truth and in righteougness. The great tidal waves 





of civilization are sweeping around the globe; and 


coincidental with this fact, the physical and 
mathemalical sciences have turned fhe brute forces 
of nature and the wonderful mechanisms of wood 
and iron into the servants of man, so that the 
transition from muscular force to the mechani- 
cal forces, for the supply of human wants, gives the 
grades and the measurements of the process and the 
advance of civilization. And standing thus, as we 
may, on the high vantage ground of the centuries, 
and beholding how the streams of the natural 
sciences are tributaries to the broad river of Ma- 
terial Progress, which in its turn sends tributaries 
many and deep to the broader river of Human Des- 
tiny, that spreads and rolls so magnificently on- 
ward into the dim future into which the eyes of 
men and angels are ever peering; I say standing 
thus, we can prophesy the great, peaceful and 
brotherly political federations of the world which 
shall cease, not from the blending of many nations 
into one, but by their intercommunication of rail- 
ways, and steamboats, and telegraphs, whereby the 
nations shall be “many like the waters, yet one 
like the sea.” Moreover, the increasing prominence 
of the sciences in our colleges and schools, the 
multiplication in number and intercst of scientific 
associations, teacher’s institutes and associations, 
the rapid increase of scientific books and pam- 
phlets, and the marked exchange in our Reviews 
and best Periodicals of scientific and physical dis- 
cussions for the older doctrinal and metaphysical 
ones, all do clearly prophesy the suppresssion of the 
age of persecution by the long desired age of tolera- 
tion. For science does expand the mind to see the 
harmony of many truths as one, and does warm the 
heart with the tender fires of human brotherhood. 
The age of great scientific activity has helped to its 
birth the age of doctrinal toleration. 


One other thought. Modern science has put be- 
yond the power of any effective cavil, the doctrine 
of the Unity of the Creator. Modern science is 
eminently monotheistic. It is not atheistic, nor 
does it lie outside, but inside of many themes that 
touch the highest hopes and fears of mortals. See, 
how by science, our inner and our outer life, the as- 
pirations of the soul and the facts of nature, meet 
together, look each other in the face, mutually in- 


quiring and mutually answering. The question as 
to the immortality of the soul on the one hand 
reaches backward through the long measureless 
geological records of dead and perished races, and 
then reaches upward to the worlds of light above, 
inquiring as to their inhabitability and perpetuity ; 
the resurrection of the body touches on chemistry ; 
the compensation of nature starts difficulties or sug- 
gests solutions, in regard to punishments and re- 
wards in the world to come. Geology by pointing 
to dead races of animals that abruptly began their 
existence declares a power above nature, and so 
justifies miracles ; and everywhere science points to 
a plan, a scheme of creation which declares that 
here was “ Pre-meditation prior to the act of crea- 
tion,” and, so affirms an intelligent Power, working 
by a plan, just as the builder follows the plan of the 
architect; and man may read in these works God’s 
thoughts as clearly as he reads the thoughts of his 
fellow-men in the works of their hands. But more 
particularly ;—how do we know but that beyond this 
universe there is another universe, ruled by another 
God? Rival deities and hostile universes! Des- 
potic rivalry is warfare. Was then the mythic story 
of the wars of the gods no dream of poets, but a 





dread fact of the past, and an ominous dread pos- 
sibility of the future? If there be a hostile dualism 
| of deities, are both good? With the reign of hos- 
| tile gods, what prevents a war of worlds, and in 
comparison to which the bombardment of New Or- 
leans or the artillery duel of Gettysburg was but 
the snip-snap of pop guns? The answer comes 
from science, clear and decisive: that whether we 
consult the records of geology or the world of liv- 
ing beings, everywhere. we trace the footsteps of 
the same. In remotest regions of space, pierced by 
telescopes, the same laws of motion, the same 
method of revolution, the same light, and the same 
laws of light hold perpetual sway. One order, a 
oneness of law, a sameness of method reigns univer- 
sal. ‘There are no rival gods. As positively as 
‘words of Jewish and Christian Scriptures, science 
proclaims that there is but one God over all things. 
And it is this marriage of science with faith that 
makes our human life so full of hope, so abundant 
in joy; and hence it is that 


“While some are trembling o’er their poison cup. 
Some grow lean with care, some weep; 
In this luxurious faith, I'll wrap me up 
As in a robe, and sleep.’’ 


~- ad ; 
THE STUDY OF HISTORY IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS, 
A Report by W. F. Wyers. 
If there is one feature in the gradual development 


another, it is the attention which of late has been 
bestowed upon the study of History, as a recogniz- 
ed branch of school instruction. I say of late, be- 
| cause it is within the memory of most of the teach- 
ers, assembled here in this our annual Association, 
| that among the routine of daily studies—especially 
‘though not exclusively of the Common School— 
| there was no place assigned, or certainly grudgingly 
‘assigned, to that study which recommends itself 
| more strongly to the youthful mind, than any other 
| study ;—a study which carries us back to the past, 

enables us to comprehend the present, and sheds a 
| bright radiance into the realms of the unknown fu- 
| ture ;—a study, the proper object of which is man 
| himself,—bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh,— 

man in all the stages of his progress and develop- 
| ment, with his troubles and deliverances, his sorrows 
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and joys,—man, yes man, as we see him, meet him, 
talk with him in our daily business or social rela- 
tions. Strange! is it not? And yet there are rea- 
sons for this gross neglect. 

Other studies appeal more directly to our own per- 
sonal and individual interests, as they are more in- 
timately mixed up with the varied relations and re- 
quirements of our every day lives. Our children 
must learn to read and write, were it but to read the 
newspapers or write an advertisement. Arithmetic 
will be studied with more or less eagerness, were it 
but to cast up accounts ; to decypher the hierogly- 


Twenties, and to calculate the great activity and vi- 
tality given to them,—not by those virtuous and pa- 
triotic apostles of peace, the martyred Vallandig- 
ham’s, the courteous and lordly Seymour's, the 
Reed’s, the Wood's, the pious editors of the World, 
Express & Herald, with the whole tribe of Copper- 
head orators and newspaper scriblers, the true lead- 
ers of the Blacklegs, Shoulder-hitters, Prize-fighters, 
Pimps, Thieves, Assassins, ef 1d genus omne, who 
figured so largely and fatally in the bloody riots of 
New York,—but given to them by those grand peace- 
makers, Meade at Gettysburg, United States Grant 
at Vicksburg, Banks at Port Hudson, Rosecrans 
in Tennessee and Prentiss in Arkansas. Geography 
in all the marvellous clearness, with which our Geo- 
graphy book makers have contrived to illumine the 
co aa in the one thousand and one books,—thrown 
pitilessly upon the world, as fast as steam presses 
ean multiply them, and urged upon school commit- 
tees and teachers, by the persuasive eloquence of 
the gentlemanly agent, who proves to them beyond 
eavil, that whatever may be the merits of other 
works—and he has no desire to belittle them—they 
cannot stand comparison with the book just pub- 
lished by the solid house, with which he has the 
honor to be connected,— Geography, I say, will be 
studied, were it but to find markets, where produc- 
tions of hand or brain may be most profitably ex- 
changed. Railroads and steamboats, thé thousand 
arts of polished society, the countless requirements 
of luxury and fashion, to which we must now add 
the multitudinous demands of this huge machinery 
of war for the overthrow of the Slaveholders’ Re- 
bellion—all these insure and ever will insure the 
cultivation of the exact,as well as of the expert- 
mental sciences. These are the conditions of pri- 
vate and public life, which we can no more refuse to 
fulfill, than we can refuse to obey any other law of 
our nature. 

But History, as a serious study, stands upon dif- 
ferent grounds, occupies a different position, and ad- 
dresses itself not to our personal wants or immedi- 
ate interests, but appeals to a principle that does 
not so pressingly concern our beloved self, and is, 
therefore, neither so early developed, nor so univers- 
ally acknowledged. Most men, indeed, readily re- 
cognise its importance, as a record of the mighty 
past, and even manifest something of that interest 
In it, which they feel in any exciting story ; “ but its 


connection with the present, the light which it sheds | 


upon what we ourselves are doing every day of our 
lives, its chequered narrative of human hopes and 
disappointments, its manifold lessons of encourage- 
ment or warning, are less generally felt, less gen- 
erally accepted and often not even understood.”— 

€ narrative and the lesson alike, are supercilious- 
ly classed among doubtful things, “and undoubtful 
things,” as the poet has it, “ are mighty uncertain ;” 
they are classed among the uncertainties, which it 





as we may, ponder them as we can, compare and sift 
them as we will ;—we can never make them perfectl 
reliable. Historical characters, we are told wit. 
great self-complacency, are distorted by party pre- 
judice, by political bias, by religious bigotry; be- 
cause, forsooth, no two historians exactly agree in 
their judgment concerning them ; historical facts, 
we are assured “‘ex-cathedra,” are utterly unsuscepti- 
ble of proof because every witness tells his story in 
his own way. And so, with infinite gusto, the con- 
clusion is reached, that both characters and facts 
are not worth the paper on which they are printed, 
and that our boys and girls ought not to be troubled 
with the unsatisfactory study, when their minds may 
| be far more profitably directed to, what is called in 
comprehensive but very ambiguous phrase, the 
practical. 


The futility of such objections is best shown from 
the principle of action which the objectors them- 
selves, as well as all of us, adopt in regard to other, 
yet similar matters. There is scarcely an important 
event in our lives, in which we do not look back to our 
own experience and that of others, for some example 
to guide, some precedent to direct us; nay the most 
momentous questions of life are decided every day 
by the same rules of evidence, which the judicious 
historian applies to the characters and facts of his- 
tory. If one man can discover no virtue in Cesar, 
another no fault; if one lauds the Roundheads and 
Independents of Comwell to the skies, another con- 
demns them to the lowest depths; if one calls Na- 
poleon a selfish, unprincipled usurper, and another 
the “ facile princeps” of all modern rulers,—it is not 
history that is at fault, but the historian. The land- 
scape is none the less beautiful, because you have 
no eye to discern the beauty; fire and water are 
none the less useful, beeause a conflagration may 
have consumed your comfortable home, or the flood 
may have carried away the fruits of your industry 
and the accumulations of years of toil and frugality. 
Verily ! if this method of applying the testimony of 
witnesses were correct, what jury would dare to 
bring in a verdict of guilty, or what judge could pro- 
nounce sentence or instruct a jury, without dreading 
to send an innocent man to punishment, or letting 
a villain loose upon the community? But it is not 
so; these objections seem unanswerable, only when 
we take partzal views of history. 


If we look broadly over the whole field of history, 
not as a record of incidents, but as a connected 
series of developments, through which the human 
race has passed, in its progress from the incomplete 
civilization of the ancients to that diffusion of knowl- 
edge, those higher conceptions, that earnestness of 
purpose and action, and that hopeful trust in the 
future, which characterise our own age ;—we shall 
readily find an answer to every one of them. This 
is susceptible of demonstration, were a demonstra- 
tion needed in this place and before this audience. 
Here and there, indeed, in our historical studies, a 
detail may escape-us ; but the general tenor of the 
narrative corresponds with the result. Facts which 
seem obscure, when standing by themselves, become 
clear and definite the moment that we put them in 
their proper places, where we can see the causes 
that produced them and the motives that animated 
the agents. Then the whole field becomes bright 
and luminous; then its characters and facts become 
living and moving embodiments of vital truths. In 
the light of the past we obtain clear views of pre- 
sent duty and adopt bright hopes of the future. 


Nothing has so strong a tendency to make bad 





Would be hazardous to accept, because study them 





citizens, as gloom and despondency; and there is 
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nothing, on which political despondency feeds and | 
grows, like those half-way views of life, which men 
are inevitably led to form by looking only around 
them and behind them, without realizing how the 
past and the present work together to mould and 
form the future. Then if we would make good citi- 
zens,—firm, earnest and hopeful,—let us teach them 
their duties to the future by teaching them their ob- 
ligations to the past. Life itself will tell them what 
they owe to the present ; and what may not a coun- 
try hope from men, grateful to their fathers, true to 
themselves, and mindful of the interests of their 
children. | 

Hence I repeat what I said in the beginning, that | 
the prominent place, which has at last been assign- 
ed to history in our educational system, is one of its 
most encouraging features, full of great promises of 
good. Weare justified in reposing more confidence 
in the principles and the judgment of the rising gen- 
eration, because we may now rest assured, that, un- 
der God, their principles and their judgment will be 
formed and directed by the lessons and experiences 
of the past, treasured up in the great storehouse of 
history. What fires the heart of the masses of the 
North and West—the genus Copperhead excepted, 
in the organism of which, according to the careful 
investigations of Natural History, the heart has | 
been omitted—what, I ask, fires the great Northern | 
heart for the death-grapple in this agonizing strug- | 
gle, but love of their country and their country’s | 
institutions, love_of liberty, of law and order, as 
evinced by their forefathers in the struggles and 
triumphs of the infancy of the nation, uniting them 
in bonds of a glorious ancestry of Pilgrim memory | 
and Revolutionary fame, who planted the nation in 
the fear of God, and established its independence | 
through the baptism of blood and the martyrdom of 
fire? Our noble heroes in the field, our slaughtered 
fathers, brothers, sons and neighbors, fought and 
bled and died, because they remembered the lessons 
of our Past, apprehended the duties of the Present 
and watered the seeds of a glorious future which is 
even now beaming over our horizon, when our be- 
loved country shall again commence her career 
among the nations of the Earth, redeemed and dis- 
enthralled—‘“the land of the free and the home of 
the brave” till time himself shall be no more. 


And now, that the study of history produce its legi- 
timate results, how is it to be studied, how to be 
taught? Let us bear in mind, that History is not | 
merely “arecord of facts,” “a narrative of events | 
in the order in which they happen,” a dry register 
of kings, revolutions, wars and dates ;—but that it 
is a continual development of the condition of man, 








upholds us day by day. Now to give good instruc- 
tion in history, much is required of a teacher and 
little. Much soul, much faith, much and varied tal- 
ent; and, on the other hand, but little material care. 
fully selected. Not every event that happens, be- 
longs to history. There have been a thousand insig- 
nificant things and insignificant men in every age ; 
but with these history has seldom anything to do. 
It has its nut and its shell, a lasting interest and one 
that passes away, a principal idea which will remain, 
and minor influences, which disappear with their 
causes and effects. Now to see what really deserves 
a place, we must observe what relation the parts 
bear to one another; and to see what kind of place 
we ought to give it, we must climb to some emi- 
nence, from which we can look down upon them all 
and see how much room the whole fills up. And, as 
in Geography we begin by marking out the great di- 
visions of land and water, before we attempt to trace 
the course of mountains or rivers, or to fix the sites 
of cities and the boundaries of nations ; so the true 
starting point in history is the mapping out of those 
great successions of empires and races, which show 
the part that each has performed in the progressive 
development of society. Thenevery fact falls into 
its proper place, and events class themselves in our 
minds, according to their due proportions and rela- 
tive importance. 


That history is an important branch of instruc. 
tion in our common schools, needs no proof. What 
lies nearer to man than what has happened to his 
fellow-beings in times past? What can be more 
useful and speak more impressively to the young, 
than the experiences and deeds of those before 
them? And so, good instruction in history has 4 
moral influence. It presents noble, fresh, inviting 
examples of true liberty and virtue, which are not 
the ideal creations of the poet’s or romancer’s fancy, 
but living realities, not castles in the air created by 
an airy architect, but possibilities, which are within 
the reach of the young. It sharpens the moral 
judgment about right and wrong, truth and false. 
hood, sham and reality. What for a time seemed 
to be profitable, finally caused destruction; great 
apprehended evils proved in the end great blessings. 
It cultivates and developes the moral sense. ¢ 
hand of God executing the law of retribution may 
be seen on every page of history; startling instances 
are constantly brought before us of reward and 
punishment, which cannot fail to stir the soul to its 
depths. It elevates the general standard of the 
soul and thus far insures a wise use of the intel 
lectual powers. All our outward deeds are but the 
manifestation of the inner life, the result of the un- 


a constant changing, a grand organic unfolding of | seen working of our mental powers. This is true 
human life, which, proceeding from various centures, | for individuals, as weil as for nations. To judge 
influence each other and produce in the end perfect | rightly of an act, we must ascertain the moral 
harmony. It is a continued and ever continuing | stand point of the actor and the motives by which 
revelation of God, as certain and reliable in the eye | he was governed. It would be morally wrong, a 
of faith and hope, as is that other revelation, written | well as philosophically absurd, to judge the actions 
Ld men who were taught by the Spirit of God. | of the men of one generation, by the standard of 

ithout such an abiding faith in a wise Providence, | right and wrong prevalent in another. And when 
as the moving spring of all motion, history presents | a scholar is thus led to scrutinize carefully the a- 
nothing but a confused chaos. ‘tions of others, he will by the hand of a careful 


The Divine element in history, and it alone, makes | teacher be led to examine his own motives, and # 
We live only a 


the latter a light for the present, an oracle for the | ind defects which he will correct. 
ure, a , 

rene lofty patriotism. It is of course, not the | fruitful, as we are influenced by it to moral action. 
business of scholars in our common schools, to fath- Good instruction in history, will have a most 
om its depths; but even a child may be led to see | beneficial influence over the zntellectual power. 
the doings of the Almighty in eventful periods as | The understanding is sharpened by seeing, how itt 
clearly, as by the gentle teachings of a pious mother | portant events had their origin in trifling causes; 
it may be made to observe and adore the hand that ' how the largest schemes and the most extensive 


er of wisdom and virtue, a parent of | ™¥ch as we act, and all our knowledge is but so far 
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preparations dwindled into nothing ; how the laws, 
manners, customs and tastes of one nation differ 
from those of another: how differently individuals 
were influenced in seasons and periods of abundance 
or want, of peace or war, in moments of great fear 
or of unexpected success. Facts are thus presented ; 
but the motives are to be found and the way is to 
be traced, how these motives were developed or in- 
fluenced in different situations ; and thus the mind 
is constantly kept in vigilant and healthful exercise. 
The memory is strengthened by retaining historical 
events, their time and locality, their causes and ef- 
fects, and their principal actors. 


Now in teaching history, my fellow-teachers, let 
us be careful to bear always in mind and practice 
the general rules of instruction : 


1. Instruction in history should awaken and call 
into cheerful activity, the various mental powers of 
the scholar. The teacher must necessarily talk a 
great deal, but the principal exertion must be made 
by the pupil. In morals as in science, one owns only 
so much as has been won by individual effort; no 
one can ever become either learned or virtuous by 
proxy. Therefore the pupil should be taught not to 
repeat or recite the words of his textbook or his 
teacher, but to utter his ideas in his own language. 
This would give the teacher ample opportunity for 
necessary repetition, explanation and correction ; 
and could not fail to establish a reciprocal activity 
between the teacher and scholar, which would bring 
the sunshine into the bright faces of both. To the 
student and philosopher history is worthy to be 
studied for its own sake, but in our public schools 
it should be mainly one of the instrumentalities for 
the general improvement of the scholars. Pupils 

, should be benefitted, if we may use the comparison, 
as the industrious and painstaking merchants, arti- 
sang and mechanics, are, by putting the surplus of 
their earnings in a savings bank. The right and 
= of using the deposit lies in the future and is, 
indeed, not always reached ;--as some of us may 
know by experience ;—but the good habit of becom- 
ing prudent, cautious, and saving is acquired in the 
— and without a peradventure. The study of 

‘story renders it neccssary to commit many things 
to memory, yet the fact should not be overlooked 
that names and dates are but the hooks or nails, on 
which the material is hung. Dates, persons and 
facts must first be introduced before we can draw 
lessons from them, that shall influence and deter- 
mine our actions. This, I apprehend, is the weak 
point in our method of teaching history: that many 
consider it sufficient, if the scholars have filled 
their memories with a number of names, wars, cas- 
tles, kings or treaties, and are able to recite them 
fluently; even if, in a few years afterwards, all 
should be lost again. 

2. Instruction in history should progress from 
facts known, to those that are unknown ; from the 
simple to the complicated; from things that are 
tasily understood to things that are more difficult 
to yee A science that cannot be taught in 
an elementary manner, does not belong to the com- 
mon schools. History is so rich and so much be- 
yond and above the actual experience of children, 
that it requires a particular faculty in the teacher 
to make himself understood perfectly. But all 


scholars have some knowledge of places, time, indi- | 


Vidual life, its wants, trials and other experiences ; 
hence the beginning should be made with biogra- 
Phics of some celebrated men; and the 
Scholars are, the more should history 
individuals and families. 





| 
| 


Many teachers prefer to commence with ancient 
history. They cite chronological order, the simpli- 
city and distinctness in which the facts stand be- 
fore us, and the poetical hue characteristic of the 
ehildhood of all nations. These are weighty reasons, 
confirmed by experience; for characters like Abra- 
ham, or Joseph, or Moses, though widely separated 
from us in time, are more easily understood by 
beginners, than those of the great Frederick, Na- 
poco or even Washington, On the other hand, 

istory might, united with geography, first ascer- 
tain how things are now, and then ascend from the 
effects to the causes, from the present to the past. 
This would even interest the parents, who would 
doubtless, in many cases, assist the teachers, pro- 
vided a beginning were made with the native town- 


| ship, county, state and country. Above all, in our 


common schools, history should, more frequently, 
be taught orally. The living word of the teacher, 
his looks and gestures, his explanations given just 
when they are needed, will make an impression on 
the scholars, more clear and permanent than the 
best book can produce. 


| 3. The teacher should regard the age and sex of 
his pupils. Swwm cuique. Give the child what is 
due to him, and no more. Explanations in regard 
to grand and living ideas, which for centuries have 
struggled for general recognition, and which, when 
recognized, have finally caused moral, social or po- 
litical revolutions, are not uaderstood by our 
scholars in the common schools; and pedantic 
would he be, who should attempt them; he might, 
indeed, “ astonish the natives” by his apparent pro- 
found learning, but his labor would clearly be lost. 
A gifted youth of twenty, may succeed in catching 
some rays of the historical sun, which shall spread 
light over the misty surface of the past; but only a 
grown man can become a historian. Yet even a 
child can and will learn, that it is God who directs 
the plans and governs the destinies of man. 


Due regard should also be given to the sex of 
the scholars, on account of the essential differences 
of tastes, and talents and the time of their develop- 
ment. Boys are especially interested in events, 
which are earnest and great and have exerted a 
mighty and wide-spread influence; girls are more 
attracted by what is beautiful, tender, gentle and 
domestic; both unite in honoring peculiar greatness 
of distinguished individuals of the other sex. The 
boy may learn to climb by the example of great 
men; he may hear about great kings, and mighty 
heroes and their valiant deeds; he may see the 
bright and the dark side of eminent men; and his 
we may kindle and his heart may swell, as he reads 
the lesson of truth, liberty, honor, virtue and patri- 
otism, exemplified in the actions of the past. The girl 
may hear of noble examples of true womanhood, 
may learn to understand her position, destination 
and influence in life; may be led to see how much 
of everybody's character is due to a mother’s influ- 
ence during the years of childhood, and how such 
an influence extends from one generation to another. 
Facts may be selected from the rich historic page to 
show her, as she listens—determination and noble 
enthusiasm in the kindling eye—how great and last- 
ing has been the influence of women in the mould- 
ing of the character of man; how she has been and 
is the main pillar of refinement, piety and good mor- 
als in her narrow sphere of home ; how‘she has min- 
gled in scenes of horror and strife, igh loathsome 


younger the | hospitals and on the gory field of battlé, a minister- 
be united to | ing angel ; and how in times of national calamity and 


danger, great men will arise, whose noble deeds are 








but the fruits of a good education, which a mother | 


gave them. 
4, The teacher of history should take his stand 
oint in the country and town in which he lives ; yet, 
in doubtful cases, should always be true to himself 
and his eternal destiny, that he may make his in- 


structions living and breathing examples for the 
guidance of the immortal minds and dying souls en- , 


trusted to his care. And in no country in the world 
has such a teacher fairer oportunities for the un- 
trammeled presentation of historic tryth, than in 


our own land,—north of Mason & Dixon’s line,—where © 


freedom of speech and press are not merely words in 


parchment constutitions, but sacred and inviolable | 


rights. A professor of History in Spain, or in that 
portion of Italy which is still under the paternal 
sway of the Pope, will never publicly speak in terms 
of praise of the Reformers or the Reformation, and 


an official teacher of History in Russia or Austria, | 


would never dare to approve of the cause and spirit 


of the American Revolution, except at the imminent | 
risk of instant dismissal and imprisonment and chains. , 


But the American teacher is singularly favored. He 
may, nay he ought to take his standing points upon 
the eternal principles of social, religious, and polit- 
ical liberty, and from this grand eminence judge 
with wisdom and justice the events of the past or 
present. 

What may be asked of a teacher in history, is the 
next point, | propose briefly to discuss. 
in our common schools is not a professor; and not 
much should be expected. Yet there are some 
things which are absolutely necessary, to teach this 
branch effectually. Not science itself—I beg pardon 
for introducing this trueism here—not science itself 
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draws children to school and interests them for pro. 
gress, but the personality of the teacher and hig 
method of teaching. More impressive than his words, 
speak his personal appearance, his manners, and hig 
works. . Children are much given to imitating and 
referring to the example of others in justifying their 
own deeds or opinions. A teacher, therefore, should 
not only Anow much and be able to do much, but he 
should be much and possess much himself, in order 
to influence his scholars in the most effective manner, 

If he intends to teach history, he should be a piou 
man, who sees the finger of Godift the guidance and 
direction of human affairs. He should be a morall 
independent man, with a firm character, not a veul 
who is himself still a pupil, and has not yet takena 
firm stand after a free examination and some experi. 
ence; nor a passionate or feeble man, who shifts about 
with every wind of doctrine and is too easily influ. 
enced by the fluctuations of popular opinion or the 
incidents of life. He should be a true and impar. 
tial man. It is asin against truth and humanity, 
to represent any historical facts and characters 
in a wrong light, as prejudices of party, or re. 
ligion, or country may intrude upon his judg. 
Let him acknowledge cheerfully, freely and 
warmly, wherever some good is found; but also 
speak with a wise mildness and forbearance of er- 
rors, evils and sins, whether found abroad or at & 
The opinions of such a teacher will impress 
themselves deeply in the hearts of his pupils—per- 
haps for a life-time. The teacher should also thor 
oughly know himself and what he intends to teach; 
he should have imbided to some degree the spirit of 
history, by self-examination and the systematic 
study of eminent historical works. 
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PENNSYLVANIA: HER PAST AND PRESENT. 
A Poem. 
BY MISS ANNIE F. KENT. 


Through the stately courts of Windsor, Charles the King trod to and fro, 
While around stood peers and statesman, and proud courtiers bowing low ; 
Mid the splendors of his palace, he reveled through that reign 
Which brought his line to ruin on Colloden’s bloody plain 
But now the monarch listens, and hearing—gives command.— 

“For his claim and for his father, Penn shall have his forest land :— 

“ Seal for him that tract unchartered, westward from the Delaware, 
“Southward to Fort Susquehanna, north to Erie’s waters fair: 

“There his slighted band of Quakers, unoppressed may hold their sway ; 
“ And in honor of ‘Sir William,’ call it Pennsylvania.” 


Nine score years ago, the harbor of Old Chester’s rocky shore 
Watched the “‘ Welcome’s” snow-white pinions, dance the leaping billows o’er. 
Famed Zolus chained the tempests, Halcyone calmed the sea, 
And the Tritons played their trumpets for the sea nymphs sporting free. 
As the Pilgrims in the “ May Flower,”— sailing sixty years before, 
Leaving Kings and Courts, and Castles for a wave-washed rock-bound shore, 
Where through hollow caves, the roaring of the wild unfettered sea, 
Mingled with the Eagle’s screaming, and the lone bird’s melody,— 
Where, through boundless wilds of shadow, lay the red man’s track of blood, 
His canoe upon the rivers, and his wigwam in the wood,— 
Knew that dangers could not daunt them, perils threaten, pains subdue, 
That howe’er the waters deepened, faith would lead them safely through ;— 
So, this band of “chosen spirits” felt (:od’s providence to be, 
In the blueness of the heavens, and the calmness of the sea. 
Not for them the fierce Charybdis, with its fatal Scylla near ; 
“ Hope—the charmer” stood before them, while behind were doubt and fear. 


From the old armorial castles, west, they sailed with breezes free, 
Toward the new world of God’s promise, and of freedom’s infancy. 
Not with conquering sword and buckler, as the old invaders came, 
Astrea sat upon their banner—love-lit was their council flame. 
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Through two full moon’s silv’ry season, flapped their white sails in the air 
And in prayerful heart-rejoicings, passed the capes of Delaware. 
Through the bay and up the river, where the windy pine trees waved, 
Mirrored in the glassy waters, that their infant rootlets laved. 

Autumn’s glory lay about them, crimson-hued and scarlet-dyed, 

“ Old tradition snowy-bearded” gave what romance had denied ; 

There the wild birds of the mountain screamed among their fledging broods 
And the forests murmured “ welcome” through their ancient solitudes. 


On the green shores, at New Castle, the Colonial fathers land,— 
While the Swedes and Germans gather, to grasp the Founder’s hand, ‘ 
Those from Europe’s snow-capped mountains, where the ice-king rules the clime— 
These from the banks of Old Swetaro, and the blue hills of the Rhine. 
Fair of form and proud of bearing, he—the Father,—met them there, 
And made holy, hill and valley, with the voice of Christian prayer. 
Winds and waters sent their greeting, and the grand old rivers grew 
Instinct with the rising Navies that should dot their central blue. 


From the wigwam, from the maize-field, from the ancient hunting-ground, 
The red-browed forest children, with their chieftains gather round. 
They whoop no more the battle-cry, the bowstring is unset, 
They bear the flowery chaplet, and smoke the calumet. 
To the kindly words of “ Onas,” they lend a listening ear, 
Pledging in return their friendship, while the sun and moon appear. 
And that treaty was not broken, or that Christain faith betrayed, 
Till the white man’s honor faded, and the white man’s love decayed. 


Then began that steady progress that has loitered not behind, 
“In the steamship, in the railway, in the thoughts that shake mankind.” 
Nature lent her grand resources ;—fields of carbon sprang to view, 
Beds of iron, veins of nickel, cut her sandstone ridges through. 
Alleghany’s mountain summits, felt the bold explorer’s tread, 
And the diver’s patient searching pilfered many a river-bed. 
In the old primeval forests, where the panther loved to roam, 
Rang the clink of woodmen’s axes, rose the honest settler’s home. 
And his hardy children frolicked, where the scalping knives had rung, 
Lisped their Anglo-Saxon music, where the Indian songs were sung. 
Through the breadth of fertile valleys, waved the grain-field’s golden crest, 
And the farmer’s busy plow-share stirred the native chieftain’s rest. 
In the forge’s fiery furnace rang the clink of tempered steel, 
Rural sights and sounds were blended with the hammer and the wheel. 
Cities rose where rivers mingled, slowly grand, but surely great, 
And that virgin tract of woodland grew into a cultured state. 
From the garden homes of England, and from Scotia’s rocky strand ; 
From the Frenchman’s purple vineyards, and the German’s “ Fatherland,’”— 
Many a vessel with its burden ploughed the ocean’s ruffled wave, 
Bearing hearts that prayed for freedom, or the quiet of the grave; 
And beside the sunny rivers, flowing eastward toward the sea, 
They—the old world’s exiled childred, built the homesteads of the free. 
Hardships that the poor must suffer, pangs “the proud alone can feel,” 
Labors that no pen recorded—bowed before their sturdy zeal. 
But they found religious freedom, trammel’d not by priest or throne ; 
Through the pain-nursed, toil-worn present, an unclouded future shone. 
Side by side, the heaven-ward steeple, towering o’er the lofty wood, 
And the modest house of worship, in unbroken concord stood; 
While the organ’s clear-voiced anthems, swelling thro’ the vaulted dome, 
Stirred, but ruffled-not the stillness of the Quaker Father’s home. 
Nations gazed and gazing wondered, and the broad earth’s mighty heart 
Feit a strong progressive current, from her inmost being start. 


But the olive branches withered, and those early pioneers 
Heard again the blast of bugles, and the cail for blood and tears, 
Down Monongahela’s windings, Braddock Jed his fated band, 
In despite of wiser counsels, through that strange untraversed land. 
Burst the war-whoop of the savage from those forest shades again— 
Burnished arms and waving banners, could not save his valiant men. 
Theirs was but to do and suffer, and their slaughtered ranks lay dead, 
While the western frontier echoed to thé red man’s bloody tread. 
In the solemn hush of midnight, many a murdered family died ; 
Dark revenge and hate accomplished, what the arts of war denied. 
Sorrow kept her lonely vigils; fear and suffering and dismay, 
Like a sad umbrageous presence, over many a household lay. 
Yet, within her Halls of Learning, through those clouded days, were nursed 
Souls whose inborn love of freedom, into fiery valor burst. 
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Of the large colonial cities, Philadelphia was the choice ; 

In the councils of the nation, her’s was not a feeble voice. 

Ilere, the wise men of the new world, gathered in a just decree : 
“That the trans-Atlantic kingdom, should not warp their destiny. 
“We will give her our allegiance, but no tyrant-foot shall press, 
On the native freeborn spirit of this virgin wilderness.” 
‘When the child whose infant slumbers, O tis rocked with magic skill, 
Adams reared and Franklin guided, with the force of manly will,— 

For whose sake “the Stamp Act” perished and “the three pence tax on tea” ,— 
Gave those chests of secret fetters to the green depths of the sea, 
Leaped one day to ripened manhood, as the British soldiers’ gun 

Rang the bell of Revolution, on the plains of Lexington, 
And on Bunker’s stormy summit, Prescott fought and Warren died, 
Pollard, Pomeroy and Gerry, and a patriot host beside,— 
From the State House of the Keystone rang the peal of Liberty, 
“ From to-day, henceforth, forever, We, the Colonies are free.” 
Through that long protracted struggle, that should make this pledge secure, 
Was it hers to basely falter, or with bravery endure? 

did the love of kingly favor, move her sluggishly to wait ? 
Did she keep her wealth and treasure in the coffers of the State ? 
Were her children base-born cowards, fearing more the cannon’s roar, 
Than the clank of iron fetters, echoing from the granite shore ? 
Did the white heat of her talents, burn into no patriot line? 
No! her Schuylkill has its legends and her classic Brandywine. 
O, the sorrows of that winter! Bloody foot-prints on the snow— 
Starved—half-clad—o’er fevered temples, storms and winds untempered blow. 
There no martial trumpet sounded pans o’er the patriot’s grave— 
But the country nursed his memory, and her grateful homage gave. 
History lingers o’er the record and grows eloquent to see, 
How those days of sad reverses wrought the purpose of the free. 


Through the years of peace, succeeding those of peril, pain and death, 

When the spider’s silken tissues stopped the cannon’s iron breath, 

When the arts of peace reviving flourished in a favored clime, 
Pennsylvania’s onward progress kept the steady march of time.— 

Art and science and invention wrought their miracles of love, 

Yhanged the lightnings fiery courser to the gentle carrier-dove. 
Steamers peopled all her rivers; railways crossed her mountain chains; 
And the cottage-home and school house gemmed her richly fertile plains. 
Conquering industry was busy, toiling early—toiling late ; 

Men of talent, men of genius, men of wisdom ruled the State. 

Though her leaders in high places, may have sometimes played the knave, 
She has never bowed her forehead, in the dust—a willing slave. 

She has kept her love of freedom, spotless as her own good name. 

For her faithless, recreant children, she has still the brand of shame; 
With the glow of conscious virtue—kindling eye, and burning tongue, 
Brutus-like—she sits in judgment, though her parent heart be wrung. 


For the starry flag that flutters in the breeze of every land, 
She has given blood and treasure with a never-sparing hand. 
First to hear the traitor cannon, echoed from Fort Sumpter’s wall, 
And, with serried ranks advancing, heed her periled country’s call. 
As the swollen mountain torrent, breasting long the tempest’s force, 
Bursts its barriers and sweeps forward, in a broad resistless course,— 
Rushed her valiant sons together, at that first rebellious gun, 
With the flashing spears of thousands, but the throbbing heart of one. 
Not, in wild despair bewailing, dallying with a nerveless mood, 
All her cries were battle orders, all her tears were tears of blood. 
Martial music filled her valleys; trumpets pealed along her shore ; 
Swelled the still breeze to the thunder,—“ Union now and evermore.” 


Call your rolls, ye muster sergeants! drummers, tap your drums to-day 
Find us, if you can, the legions, that we freely gave away. 
Tell us, are our fathers dying; fall our brothers brave and true ? 
Have the spade and pickaxe finished, what the battle failed to do? 
We have stood in patient sorrow, looking toward Potomac’s shore; 
Do retreating columns echo, “ Death has taken ; give us more.” 
“Ay! what canst thou give pale mother?” “ But one son so young and bold.” © 
“Take him in the country’s peril, he is hardly mine to hold. 
“There were three—but one is sleeping where the prairie grasses wave, 
“ And the orange drops its blossoms, o’er the other soldier’s grave.” 
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“Sisters, wives and gentle maidens, are you ready?” They reply, 
“Take them—they are ours no longer—we can suffer—they can die. 
“ Louder than affection’s counsels, more pathetic than our tears, 

“ Are the country’s earnest pleadings, falling on our listening ears. 
“We were traitors to that country, that has made us what we are, 

“ Did we wait, till north-ward rolling, comes the bloody tide of war.” 


‘Tis the noon of night, when silence holds her undisputed reign, 
Hark ! what means that measured tramping and that long advancing train ? 
There’s a flash along the wires—there’s a summons deep and strong, 
Swelling o’er our breezy mountains, and our winding streams along. 
“For your homes and for your firesides ! rush to battle one and all ;’— 
And the answering tread of thousands, comes responsive to the call. 

Back, go back! no traitor minions, desecrate our sacred soil, 
Back, go back! no hungry legions, feed oe our gathered toil ; 
Kighty thousand loyal freemen, hold the threat’ning foe, at bay, 
While Antietam’s bloody pages close the records of that day. 
Thousands of their haughty warriors, ‘neath “ the dear old Flag” lie low, 
While the sheen of sunny waters, mirrors the retreating foe. i 
Where the white tents paled and glimmered through the mellow autumn time, 
And upon our marching columns, fell the winter's frost and rime, 
Falling in the sanguine struggle—loyal-hearted—undismayed, 
There her names have won a lustre, that the ages cannot fade. 
She has shed her life-blood freely upon many a battle ground, 
“Where the ranks are rolled in vapor, and the winds are laid with sound.” 
And her hundred thousand soldiers, fighting for the truth to-day, 
Prove the old heroic spirit has not wholly passed away.— 
Hands that yesterday were busy with the loom or stubborn glebe, 
Point to-day the rifled barrel, rein to-day the fiery steed. 
Voices have gone out in silence ; hands that tuned the lyre are red; 
Feet, that trod the halls of pleasure, keep the solemn midnight tread ; 
Eyes that prisoned summer sunbeams, lips that smiled in love on ours, 
Wear the stains of blood and powder—deeper dyed than fruits or flowers,— 
Hopes long wedded to fulfilment, pass beyond our mortal reach ;— 
We have learned to bear with meekness, what no milder days could teach. 


Tried in many a fiery furnace, comes again a louder peal,— 
“That our good old State is furrowed by the bold invaders heel. 
“He is marching on our cities, flushed with pride and power and hate, 
“ And our towns are under tribute and our homes are desolate.” 
For one moment stood our people, scarcely knowing what to do,— 
e, who have not felt the peril, let your censuring words be few.— 
In the meadows stood the clover, ready for the mower’s blade, 
On the jillsides waved the grain fields, in their blended gold and shade ; 
Where through all the vanished harvests, in those fields arose to view 
Steady lines of sturdy reapers, now they number one or two. 
“Who will gather in these treasures, for the Army of the Free ?”— 
“It may be an idle rumor; wait, one moment,—we shall see.” 
No, that pen that has not faltered, in an earnest call replies, 
And the whet stone’s clink is silenced, in the swath the dropped scythe lies. 
Sheaves are lying by the reaper, but no hand is at the rein ; 
Every city, town and hamlet, marshals in her line again. 


Jod be praised!! our veteran army answers every bleeding prayer, 
Moving on in solid columns, float our starry banners there, 
And in freedom’s fertile valleys, face to face, and hand to hand, 
Nursing well their smothered vengeance, the contending armies stand. 
"Tis the olden strife of Error with the stern eyed warrior Truth, 
Slavery in his time-worn armor—Freedom in her valliant youth ; 
Centuries condensed in hours! O, the valor of that day, 
With its glorious blood-stained records, time shall never wash away. 
There they stand a living rampart; on the desperate demons come ;— 
Men seem only silent ciphers in God’s long eternal sum. 
Fighting, falling, wounded, dying,—every hero felt that day 
That, upon his single valor, all the nation’s safety vs Fe 
It was home, and love, and freedom—all the cultured heart holds dear, 
And each nerve was calm and steady and each purpose cool and clear ; 
Fearless as the rocks beside them; not a quiver in the line ; 
Men with passions weakly human, fought with courage half divine. 


Glory ! Waft it northern breezes, for the shattered foe has fled, 
And a breathless calm has settled o’er the living and the dead. 
Faces pale with pain and anguish, faces paler still in death, 
Murmured words of home and mother, whispered on the passing breath,— 
Whispered in no ear but nature’s,—while the glazed unearthly eye, 
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Turns unto no dearer presence, than the softly pitying sky.— 

Victory gives a date immortal, to each falllen hero’s claim ; 

Green shall grow the turf above them, but not greener than their fame. 
What, though homes are sad and silent, where the sounds of mirth have rung, 
What though names to honor wedded linger on affection’s tongue ; 
Still, when weighed within the balance, it is little that we give, 

For they are not lost who perish, that the cause of truth may live. 
Lost to life and life’s enjoyments, but not lost to memory dear— 

On the glittering roll of martyrs shall each shining name appear. 
Pilgrims by their graves shall linger, as beside the old world’s shrines, 
They shall be our Delphian Temples and our Holy Palestines. 

We have watched in faith and patience, lifting up our weary eyes, 
Searching for the blood-red dawning and the blue of brighter skies— 
Asking not for peace or pleasure, raising but one earnest cry— 

“God have mercy on our country, lest the hope of millions die.” 

Not in vain our heroes suffer, not in vain our bravest fall, 

If that Flag, that mirrors heaven, float in freedom over all. 


Lo! the daylight breaks! The serpent cowers lower in the grass, 
Hiding deep his secret venom, as the loyal millions pass. 
Prejudice has fled his fortress, Error leaves her plated towers, 
We have joined our hands with Freedom and her battle cry is ours. 
Every doubt is now a traitor, trembling hearts are first to fail; 
Men have blundered, men will blunder, but the “ Union shall prevail.” 
What we have not done, the legions that are gathering may and must, 
And each haughty rebel city shall bow down and kiss the dust. 
God is trampling out his vintage, red with blood and grief and prayer— 
He has chosen in the struggle, there can be no failure there. 


And for thee, O, patient Teacher! holding, plastic in thy band, 
All the mind, the bone, the sinew, that must Rees the growing land,— 
At thy feet, the nation’s pillars, in unpolished marble lie ;— 
Dare thou not to strike in blindness; it were better thou should’st die! 
At the right hand of creation, standing with uncovered brow, 
Safety, genius, inspiration, all invoke thy chisel now. 
Mystic voices from the future, solemn warning from the past,— 
In a moulding more majestic never was a mission cast. 
Grand when solemn thoughted Plato taught beneath his garden trees, 
Grander in the noontide splendor of these later centuries, 
When the masses are the monarchs, and the people’s voice is heard, 
Over titled Rank and Favor, by the living spirit stirred. 


Does thy courage Sometimes slacken, as thy weary eyes behold 
Other fields grow white in fruitage, but thy harvest time untold? 
There shall sound no blare of trumpets, heralding thy vihtage day ;— 
But the master keeps his vineyard,—thou canst trust Him for the pay. 
He is bond, and seal, and mortgage, and the nation yet shall feel, 
That the labors of thy present shape her future’s woe or weal. 
Unrequited, disregarded, scoffed and scorned, thy work may be,— 

“ Cast thy bread upon the waters, it shall yet return to thee.” 
After many days? What matter! Nature’s steady course is thine, 
Wealth and Fame to thy fruition are, as “ water unto wine.” 


Crowding from each swarming school room, ushurs forth a youthful band. 
Trained for action, strong in courage, fashioned by thy moulding hand. 
There are arms oustretched to greet them; there are voices thick with prayer. 
Are they all these days require,—large and true, and straight and fair ? 
Is the loyal stamp upon them ? Do they see with streaming eyes, 
All the grandeur and the beauty of their father’s sacrifice ? 
Taught to feel there is no safety, but on Freedom’s stainless throne, 
That their country’s life is purchased, never dearly with their own ; 
That God keeps his ancient promise, changed not in the least degree,— 
He will lead his “ chosen people” through another parted sea ? 


Then shall rise no more the phantoms,—dark rebellion, cruel war, 
Ploughing deep their blood-stained furrows, blighting, blasting near and far ; 
But the peace that now we purchase with our blood, our groans, our tears, 
Shall move on in climbing circles, through the still revolving years. 
Freedom ‘nestling in our valleys, Justice poised upon our hills, 

Thundering in the mightiest rivers, murmuring in the smallest rills,— 
Moving up through starry regions, with a glory yet unsung, 

In the old world’s crumbling temples, silencing each envious tongue ; 

While the sun from Northern Arctic, sweeping toward his “vale of flowers,” 
Shines upon nogreater people, or no freer land than ours. 
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